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THE DEADLOCK ABROAD AND AT HOME. 


LL the signs point to the outbreak of a major crisis in 
August or early September. Over what issue would it 
arise? What is likely to be the result? And how are 

We preparing to meet it? 

Let us take these three questions in order. No one but Herr 
Hitler—and perhaps not even he—can tell in what part of 
Europe an immediate issue would be staged. But that is of 
small account. The real issue has been stated, once and for all, 
by Lord Halifax in his speech of June zgth. British policy 
stands for the “‘ preservation of international law and order ” 
and “‘ against the attempt by any single Power to dominate 
Europe at the expense of the liberties of other nations.” 

This policy only needed to be clearly stated to win general 
acceptance amongst all parties in this country—not to speak 
of its resonance throughout the world. As Lord Halifax 
added, it is a policy which follows “ the inevitable line” of 
our history. Its proclamation was indeed long overdue. At 
last the country and the Empire know where they stand. 

What is the application of this policy to the existing 
situation? To this question the speech gives an equally 
definite answer. It is twofold. ‘ Our first resolve,” said the 
Foreign Secretary, in the opening sentence of his analysis, “‘ is 
to stop aggression.” He recurred to this theme several times 
in the course of his address. ‘‘ None of this formidable array,” 
he declared, after having spoken of our military strength, 
“ will be called into play except in defence against aggression.” 
And again, a few sentences later, he said: “ What is now fully 
and universally understood in this country, but what may 
not even yet be as well understood elsewhere, is that 1m the 
event of further aggression, we are resolved to use at once the 
whole of our strength in fulfilment of our pledges to resist 
ae 

It is noticeable that in these passages the emphasis is laid 
on aggression in general, rather than on specific attacks on 
our allies or on guaranteed States. There is a clear warning 
to the Fiihrer that he cannot hope to extract further strategic 
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advantages by pushing forward in this or that region which 
may not be covered by a specific guarantee. Indeed, this point 
is driven home in the passage of the speech where the concep- 
tion of Lebensraum is subject to a devastating analysis. “ If 
Lebensraum is to be applied in that sense, we reject it and must 
resist its application.” 

The other side of Lord Halifax’s statement of immediate 
policy is the unequivocal declaration that it is impossible to 
enter upon any sort of negotiation so long as the German 
Government is in its present mood. This theme, too, is 
restated in several different forms, obviously with the object 
of making the meaning crystal-clear. “ It is idle to cry peace 
where there is no peace.” ‘ The threat of military force is 
holding the world to ransom.” “ At this moment the doctrine 
of force bars the way to a settlement and fills the world with 
envy, hatred, malice and all uncharitableness.” “It is im- 
possible to negotiate with a government whose responsible 
spokesmen brand a friendly country as thieves and black- 
mailers and indulge in daily monstrous slanders on British 
policy in all parts of the world.” On both sides of its applica- 
tion this policy is faced with a blank negation on the part of 
the Government of Germany. The doctrine of Lebensraum is 
invoked to justify the extension of German power over the 
whole of the east of the Continent regardless of the liberties of 
other peoples, and the gospel of force is more in evidence than 
ever. 

Thus the issue is fairly joined. What is at stake is, in the 
first instance, the political future of Central and Eastern 
Europe—that is to say, the whole area between the Baltic, 
the Adriatic, the Black Sea and the Aegean. The peoples of 
this area have been struggling for the attainment of a free 
national life, not since 1918 but at least since the beginning of 
_ the nineteenth century. They have had to contend against 

the overlordship of Turkey and Russia, of Germany, Austria 
and Hungary—and sometimes against ambitions arising in 
their own ranks. These vicissitudes have left many scars. 
There is no space here to go into detail. Two broad facts 
stand out. One is that every one of these peoples desires to 
enjoy a real independence, free from domination either direct 
or indirect. The Power that threatens their independence 
to-day is Germany. The threat is in some cases so real that 
they dare not avow it. But that is not a reason for us to 
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pretend that it does not exist. The second outstanding fact 
is that there can be no settled peace, no “ international law 
and order” in Europe, so long as the fate of these peoples 
remains in suspense. A settlement which left Germany in 
possession of the overlordship in this area would be no more 
than an uneasy truce. Lord Halifax’s speech clearly recognises 
this. Is it equally recognised everywhere in the City of 
London? The attitude of the two British Directors of the 
Bank of International Settlements over the question of the 
Czecho-Slovak gold deposited in London gives point to the 
question. 

But behind the fate of the peoples of Central and Eastern 
Europe lies the question of the political destiny of Europe 
as a whole. None of the smaller peoples of Europe, north, 
south, east or west, at present enjoys assured independence. 
All are potential victims of the doctrine of force. Some, like 
the Swiss, are bracing themselves for a heroic resistance. 
Others, like the Danes, are displaying a more yielding temper. 
But all realise equally that the crisis involves a threat to their 
national existence and many of them are already conscious of 
subtle processes of interference with their own liberties and 
with the working of their institutions. Indeed, even the larger 
countries are not immune from this, as the French Premier, 
for one, made clear in his last speech to the Chamber. This is 
an intolerable situation which cannot be allowed to last. 

But behind the problem of the political future of Europe 
lies an even more serious problem. The ruler of Germany has 
debased the moral currency of mankind. “ Things are being 
done to-day,” said Lord Halifax, in the gravest passage of his 
speech, “‘ which we can hardly read without amazement, so 
alien are they to our conception of how men should deal with 
their fellow men. Rules of conduct between nations are over- 
ridden with the same callous indifference as rules of conduct 
between man and man.” It was right that this should be said 
—and said with a touch of that moral indignation which has 
been too much out of fashion recently. One of the greatest 
dangers of the present time is that our moral perceptions 
should become blunted through passive acquiescence in the 
wicked policies of others. 

Having examined the issues, let us consider the prospect. 
There are only three ways in which the coming crisis, in its 
acute form, can be brought to an end. The first is through 
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war, The second is through a settlement of the outstanding 
issues. The third is through a relaxation of the extreme 
tension and a relapse into a deadlock of the kind with which 
we have grown familiar. No one can say with any confidence 
that war will, or even can, be avoided. It seems clear that the 
German people, who clearly manifested their feelings on this 
subject last September, have not changed in this respect in the 
intervening months. But this is not a determining factor and 
may, in a manufactured crisis, not even be of much impor- 
tance. Herr Hitler is a past master in the management of 
opinion and there is ample evidence that the German people 
do not appreciate the significance of the extinction of Czech 
independence or the reasons for the change of British policy. 
The decision for or against resort to war rests therefore solely 
with Herr Hitler. So far he has shown a preference for a cunning 
rather than for a foolhardy course. It is for us to convince him 
that to attempt to renew the tactics of last summer and 
autumn would be to court not merely failure but disaster. 
Herein lies the vital importance of our own attitude and of 
our preparation for meeting the crisis. It is not too much to 
say that the keys of peace are now in London rather than in 
Berlin. To this we will return later. 

We have seen that so long as the German authorities are 
not willing to abandon their policy of European hegemony 
the road to a settlement is barred. Let us therefore consider 
the remaining alternative. The continuation of the present 
deadlock, of the “‘ white war,” as it is called, is a painful 
prospect. Apart from its moral aspect, it entails a large 
measure of human suffering—far more than is commonly 
realised. The standard of life is being dragged down all over 
Europe and hundreds of thousands of refugees, whose lot 
might be lightened by an ending of the crisis, are forced to 
continue a comfortless existence. Nevertheless the existing 
deadlock is preferable to war—provided that wise policy 
ensures that it does not end in war. 

The “white war” is waged on two fronts—the psychological 
and the economic. We hear talk of “a battle of nerves.” 
Those who put such language about are skilled in working 
upon the superficial plane of public opinion. They rely on 
so confusing an issue by the misleading use of slogans that 
the victims finally drop the subject out of tedium and let 
the aggressor have his way. “ Self-determination for the 
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Sudeten Germans ” was the slogan last year. “ Danzig is a 
German city ” is the slogan just now. There may be another 
to-morrow. Happily, we in this country are not very suscep- 
tible to onslaughts of this kind when we are sure of the major 
issue, as, in contrast with last year, we are to-day. “ The 
battle of nerves” is not therefore likely to worry us very 
much. 

On the economic plane the position is still more advantage- 
ous for us. The details of the German economy are veiled 
from our eyes, though every now and then a corner of the 
curtain is lifted. It is however clear that the continuance 
of the self-sufficiency policy which is, in essence, not an 
economic policy at all but a military policy, will sooner or 
later put the rulers of Germany before a dilemma. They will 
have to choose between maintaining their ambitions at the 
cost of misery at home or restoring tolerable conditions at 
home at the cost of renouncing their ambitions. 

This dilemma, which looms before them, is not the result of 
any action on the part of the allied governments. It arises 
from the very nature of the German policy. No doubt there 
are very many private citizens in all the civilised countries 
who have for some years past refrained from buying German 
goods; but this is a matter which concerns no one but 
themselves. So far as the governments are concerned, there 
is no economic war. Indeed, one of the reasons which has no 
doubt inspired the German tactic of “ bloodless victory ”’ is 
that, so long as the guns have not gone off, we are precluded 
from using the strongest weapon in our armoury—our control 
over the “ war-potential.”” The rearmament of Germany has 
been carried through very largely by the use of British mineral 
resources. No one knows this better than the German 
military authorities. 

No, Germany’s coming economic dilemma arises from the 
simple fact that she has adopted an economic policy which 
runs clean contrary to the natural lines of her economic 
development. As the greatest manufacturing country on the 
Continent of Europe it is Germany’s obvious interest to buy 
and sell as freely as possible in the markets of the world. She 
must either export or reduce her standard of life. Herr Hitler, 
in a moment of candour last January put it more strongly 
still—“ export or perish.” The self-sufficiency policy was 
adopted in order to render Germany immune from blockade. 
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But the irony of the situation is that by rendering herself for 
a limited period immune from blockade, Germany has greatly 
handicapped herself for the prosecution of a war of any 
duration. The result is that her chance of winning a war is no 
greater than it was when she was more exposed to blockade. 
The only way in which she can win is by a lightning attack— 
an attack on our fleet, which might give her the physical 
supremacy and an attack on our cities, such as might break 
our morale and lead to our capitulation. When this has been 
tried and has failed victory is out of the question and defeat 
is only a question of time—of inexorable time. 

Here comes in the importance of the answer to our third 
question : what are we doing to prepare for the crisis? Our 
preparations should be inspired with a double object. We 
should make ourselves strong enough to play our part in 
“ preserving international law and order ” and freeing Europe 
from the menace of hegemony. But we should also aim at 
convincing the rulers of Germany that our resolution to adhere 
to this declared policy is unshakable. For it is only when they 
feel this in their bones that they will begin to consider the 
only possible exit from the deadlock—a change in their own 
policy. This second aim should really take precedence over 
the first : for what we all desire is not to win the war but to 
prevent its outbreak. And there is no other way of loosening 
the present deadlock, with its perpetual danger of catastrophe, 
than by inducing the rulers of Germany to turn their minds to 
more reasonable policies. 

Are we doing all that we can to attain this primary object ? 
It is at this point that our domestic politics impinge upon 
foreign affairs. Not only is this aspect of our preparation un- 
satisfactory, but it is not going too far to say that our domestic 
affairs and their present handling are a major factor in the 
continuance of the existing deadlock with its constant danger 
of war. 

The situation is indeed paradoxical. The Government has 
been compelled to reverse its policy and to adopt that of the 
Opposition. Under the normal working of our institutions this 
should have led to a change of government ; for it is not usual 
for a government, without change of personnel, to adore what 
it recently burnt and to burn what it recently adored. But this 
anomaly might be excused, in the interests of national unity, 
if the conversion were universally felt to be sincere. But 
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unfortunately no such conviction exists, either at home or 
abroad, either in the House of Commons, or in Fleet Street, 
or in the constituencies (as the large proportion of abstentions 
at by-elections reveals), or in Berlin or Moscow, the two places 
where it is most needed. 

It is very difficult for the plain citizen, anxious to do his 
duty in the crisis, to feel any patience with the reasons put 
forward for the refusal to remove this paralysing doubt by the 
one simple expedient which lies ready to the Prime Minister’s 
hand—the inclusion in the Cabinet of ex-Ministers on the 
Government side whose clear-sightedness in the past and in- 
flexible resolution in the present are well known and carry con- 
viction throughout the world. Only the most compelling 
reasons of State would seem to justify continued resistance to 
what has now become almost an instinctive popular demand. 
The reasons alleged do not, to say the least, appear to fall within 
this category. What other conclusion can the ordinary citizen 
draw but that the Foreign Secretary’s statement of policy has 
not won the whole-hearted approval of all his colleagues and 
that some of those who have been guilty of ignorance and 
bad judgment in the past are still secretly clinging to their 
old errors? 

Thus, in spite of the clarion call of Lord Halifax, the country 
is being compelled by those in charge of its destinies to face 
the coming crisis with a sense of frustration which blunts its 
diplomatic initiative and depresses its morale just at the time 
when both should be at their highest—when a little added 
weight in the scales may determine the gravest events. 
Heavy indeed is the responsibility of those who, with their 
eyes open, are exposing themselves and their country to this 


dangerous handicap. 
ALFRED ZIMMERN. 


MAMMON VERSUS MARS IN CHINA. 
LMOST suddenly the struggle in China has become a 


A matter not so much of arms as of money. In one sense 
the Japanese action at Tientsin is a confession of the 
failure of armed force, but the Japanese might prefer to say 
that it only shows that to demonstrate a superiority in 
armed force is only the first stage in conquest and that in 
order to complete it the upper hand must be obtained over 
money as well. Two years of war have had effects extremely 
disappointing for Japan. The Japanese and Chinese figures 
of their achievements in mutual killing are hopelessly at 
variance, but even if we take the Japanese figures at their 
face value, it is apparent that Japan is wasting tremendous 
energies and getting nowhere except farther and farther into 
a hostile country. Only by substituting complete economic 
domination for military conquest can they achieve the 
mastery of China; hence the trouble about the foreign con- 
cessions, which, microscopic as they are in comparison with 
China as a whole, have assumed a real importance which 
Japan now finds extremely inconvenient in view of her 
repeated promises to respect the rights of other Powers in 
China—so inconvenient, indeed, that she does not hesitate to 
break her word or to show her exasperation in her method of 
doing so. The more destructive war she carries on in China 
the longer will her own economic recovery be delayed, and the 
less will be her hope of recovering the cost of the campaign, so 
she is endeavouring to shorten the war. 

The fact of there being “ treaty ports,” with foreign con- 
cessions at some of them, indicates an understanding on the 
part of the Treaty Powers that they will not take such action 
as will interfere with one another’s rights; and where the 
concessions have been amalgamated they have given excellent 
examples of public spirit and of international co-operation, 
the Japanese in Shanghai alone endeavouring to encroach 
and to make national what it had been agreed should be 
international. 

It is this system of treaty rights which gives the present 
war its peculiar character. War itself is no novelty in a world 
that has always professed to desire peace. Its vastness, its 
cruelty, its unrighteousness are not such as history would 
give us any warrant for thinking impossible; nor are the 
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buffetings of the greater at the hands of the less, neither are 
the grotesque miscalculations of scientific soldiers. There are, 
it is true, novelties of technique: the air arm, for instance, is 
a new sort of artillery with a range of hundreds of miles ; but 
though it has made possible a penetration of a couple of 
thousand miles, it has not made effective occupation of these 
wide areas possible. 

Two years have passed without Japan gaining her object, 
and this has caused an exasperation which the military men 
do little to conceal. If at the beginning they had had a reason- 
able cause for declaring war, they might have been able to 
declare therewith a blockade of the whole coast of China ; but 
declaring a blockade is a ticklish business. A blockade, to be 
“ legal,” is supposed to be “ effective,” and there would have 
been a loud outcry about the impossibility of such an exten- 
sive blockade being effective. Nor would the Powers interested 
in trading with China have been at all disposed to recognise 
the right of one of their number to turn them all out, with the 
alternative, if they did not quit at once, of receiving no more 
consideration than the citizens of the enemy country. So 
unashamed a declaration of the most predatory ambitions 
would also have evoked the protests of the whole world. And 
a world in this frame of mind would have had before it the 
example of the going into effect of the American Neutrality 
Act. It has been argued that this Act cuts off supplies of guns 
and ammunition rather than of materials essential to the 
making of war; but there can be no doubt that Japan’s 
abstention of any declaration of war was dictated by the fear 
that an indignant world would cut off supplies of materials 
essential for the conduct of war. 

Although the general feeling throughout the world has been 
one of sympathy with China and of disbelief in the Japanese 
protestations, business is still business; the manufacturer 
does not feel called upon to consider ethical problems when 
fulfilling an order, and the plain truth of the matter is that, by 
trade with the belligerents remaining open, Japan has bene- 
fited far more than China. While she has expressed the 
utmost indignation at arms being supplied to China, she has 
purchased great quantities of all the materials needed by her 
own well-equipped arsenals. 

However, in world affairs of this order of magnitude, pure 
advantages are hardly to be looked for. While Japan refrained 
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from a declaration of war for her own advantage, she took 
every care to make things as difficult as possible for foreign 
traders, paying, indeed, undue attention to those points where 
groups of foreigners were gathered together, whom they made 
as uncomfortable as possible short of making an open breach 
which would have involved several Powers at once. 

European and American trade with China was effectually 
damaged and occidental prestige was successfully lowered ; 
but while the Japanese staff calculated safely enough that they 
could go a long way without interference—calculations which 
were politely confirmed by the mildness of the Notes of pro- 
testing Powers—there were matters nearer home that they 
had failed to foresee. They knew well enough that the China 
they were attacking was not the China of 1894. It was 
because the country was showing signs of a new centralisation 
and efficiency that they attacked it. Moreover, Britain’s 
{£1,200,000,000 rearmament budget was a sign of two things— 
first that she was, for the moment at least, in a position that 
would disincline her to be very censorious about Japan’s 
actions ; and secondly, that she might be in a very different 
temper if by the time her reaarmament was completed the 
preoccupations that had caused it had passed away. 

The first of the things that the Japanese General Staff had 
not foreseen was that not only was China not the China of 
1894, but that she was not even the China of 1932. General 
Chiang Kai-shek had sometimes spoken in terms of exaspera- 
tion of Japanese actions, but he had also maintained the 
opinion that it was necessary to crush the internal dissension 
caused through the Communist movement before the Japanese 
problem could be tackled. He had made no counter-attack to 
recover Manchuria, and had left without support the 19th 
Route Army which fought so heroically at Shanghai in the 
early part of 1932. He had already been labouring for ten 
years for the unification of China, the suppression of dissi- 
dents, and the improvement of the civil and military machine, 
when there came that dramatic incident of his “ kidnapping ” 
at Sian, and his agreement with the Communist leaders that 
the position was such that instead of fighting they must 
co-operate to defend the threatened integrity of China. 

The first reaction on the part of Japan seemed to be 
reassuring. A Japanese economic mission visited North China 
to seek “economic co-operation,” but returned without 
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accomplishing anything. While this has been cited as evi- 
dence of Japan’s desire for friendship, the Chinese account of 
it is that It amounted to a demand that China should deliver 
her resources into Japan’s hands—an account which Japan’s 
demand, in respect of Tientsin and the other ports, that 
Britain should “ co-operate ” with her in setting up the New 
Order in East Asia, makes entirely credible. The mission did 
not merely fail: it aroused a new opposition. The Chinese 
bourgeoisie of the North were “ realists ” to the last degree. 
They had little faith in politicians or militarists, but believed 
that the best thing to do with them was to buy them off on the 
best terms that could be made. But now there was a new spirit 
among them. They felt their very existence threatened by 
Japan’s offer of economic co-operation, and joined with the 
Communists in urging General Chiang Kai-shek to save 
China before it went the way of Manchuria. Japan did not 
wait, but struck her blow on July 7th, 1937, just outside 
Peking, where she already had soldiers straddling the junc- 
tions where the railways parted for Tientsin and Nanking, 
and for Paotingfu and Hankow. 

Japan’s military men know their business as soldiers well 
enough. They miscalculated the Chinese spirit of resistance, 
but their arms have been successful against superior numbers, 
demonstrating that machinery counts for more than men in 
modern war. But they have a rather simple faith in money 
also. In the days when General Count Terauchi was Premier, 
1916-18, he dealt much more gently with China than had his 
civilian predecessor, Marquis Okuma, but tried to conquer 
China with loans. In the present campaign the Japanese have 
found it not extraordinarily difficult, even when the Chinese 
resistance was most desperate, to gain a foothold, but this is a 
different thing from holding the economic power. Puppet 
governments may be set up, but to what end, when nobody 
will obey the puppets, except to the extent that they may be 
compelled by Japanese bayonets to do so? It seemed to the 
military men a short cut to economic control (to give the 
process its most euphonious name) to enforce the use of a new 
currency issued by themselves and depending for its value 
only on power. 

Accordingly the new currency was printed, rates of exchange 
were fixed, the currency of the Chinese Government was 
declared illegal and its possession criminal. But the people, 
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even in areas under occupation, had an insuperable prejudice 
against the Japanese issues. The trade which went on 
through the open ports and the British and American credits 
that financed it kept up the credit of the Chinese Government 
currency, which declined in value, but remained superior to 
the Japanese counterfeits, and refused to collapse. That a 
method which had succeeded in Manchukuo should fail in 
other parts of China was exasperating. The Japanese military 
men, incapable of acknowledging their own ineptitude when 
it came to anything more constructive than the use of high 
explosives, naturally sought scapegoats, and blamed the 
existence of the open ports, the foreign settlements in some of 
them, and particularly the British, whose interest was the 
greatest obstacle toa Japanese monopoly so long as it remained 
undestroyed. The settlements have been chiefly blamed for 
being centres of anti-Japonism (as though the Chinese dislike 
for particularly cruel and arrogant invaders needed explaining), 
and for being a means of supporting the Chinese dollar and 
discrediting the Japanese forced issues. 

The Concessions have been of some moral support to 
China, but not so much as some of us would like to think, 
and far less than the Japanese now contend. The warm 
sympathy which many foreigners in China feel for the 
Chinese in their struggle has, no doubt, been a sustaining 
force; but the fact that most governments have avoided 
expressing an opinion and that more war material has been 
sold to Japan than to China only emphasises the feeling that 
the Chinese have for long past had reason to entertain 
regarding the sentiments of the Occident—that these are 
summed up in the phrase, “ It’s your money we want.” Some 
even of the foreigners in China frankly think that Chinese 
nationalism and patriotism are confounded nuisances and 
have done more harm to business than the Japanese would do. 
The actions of the Japanese, however, have long since lost 
them the good opinion of those who were inclined to wish for a 
quick decision in their favour and to believe that, after all, 
economic requirements rather than politics are the deciding 
factor in business. 

The manner in which the violation of foreign rights in China 
by the Japanese has progressed from step to step tempts one 
to believe that if in August 1937 the Powers which kept war- 
ships in Chinese waters to protect their interests had told 
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Japan very firmly that they could not permit those interests 
to be endangered by fighting, the war would never have 
extended south of the Yellow River. Such speculations are 
vain at this date, however. No doubt the Japanese expected 
the Kuomintang Government to collapse when they had 
taken Nanking, but as it did not, they continued the attack. 

It has been pointed out that the longer the war lasts, the 
less disparity is there between Chinese and Japanese casual- 
ties, and the slower is Japanese progress. It is an enormous 
change since the days of the capture of Manchuria. Then, the 
Japanese found moral support in the dictum of Dr. Thomas 
Baty, the eminent English authority on international law, 
who has long been attached to the Foreign Office in Tokyo : 


The fact of statehood depends on a clear objective test. The 
fact that a government is in supreme control in a given territory, 
whilst no serious attempt is being made by a former ruler to 
reduce it to submission, is conclusive that a new State has arisen 
there. 


China, preoccupied with internal troubles and believing that 
the League of Nations would be able to redress her wrongs, 
made no serious attempt, though some Manchurian Here- 
wards are still holding their fastnesses. But it cannot be said 
that General Chiang Kai-shek is not making a serious attempt 
to eject the invader. The Japanese pretence that they have 
created new States with provisional governments does not 
deceive even themselves. They have enlisted very few 
respectable Chinese under their New Order banner, but a 
great many whose incompetence and corruption made China 
a byword during the first fourteen years of the Republic. 
They have, however, by hindering the trade of other coun- 
tries and forcing their own, and by imposing a currency on the 
occupied areas which has only bayonets instead of gold or 
silver to back it, attempted by economic pressure to secure a 
domination which the terror of their arms failed to achieve. 
The passive resistance of the Chinese made this as slow a pro- 
cess as the effective conquest by arms; and though the 
Japanese nation has been warned that the war may go on for 
years, the military men are realising that a mere stalemate 
can only bring ruin, and that time is draining their resources. 
It is easier to make war without declaring war than it is to 
impose a blockade without declaring a blockade; but to 
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blockade the whole Chinese coast was the task which the 
Japanese set themselves. Chinese shipping was, of course, 
dealt with easily enough, and though it was impossible to 
make war on international shipping approaching or leaving 
the treaty ports, bombs were dropped from time to time on 
the towns, landings made occasionally, and threats uttered in 
plenty. Canton was bombed so outrageously that there were 
international protests; but the Cantonese could not be de- 
terred from their work, so at last, in October 1938, landings 
were effected and Canton was attacked from the land side, 
and the railway from the British enclave at Kowloon to 
Canton was cut. 

This sidetracked Hong Kong and cut off the means of access 
to the upper Yangtse, upon whose waters the Japanese did not 
allow any but their own steamers to ply, whatever treaties 
might say about it. In a few days Hankow was captured. 
The sidetracking of Hong Kong was the most audacious thing 
that the Japanese had yet done, but it “ came off.” Yet, 
even with Hankow and Canton lost, there was still no sign 
of Chinese submission. Indeed, progress by armed force 
became slower than ever. It was humiliating to the Japanese 
militarists to acknowledge that Chinese resistance was too 
stubborn to admit of easy conquest, and it was dangerous too. 
At the beginning Japan’s propagandists had claimed it as a 
virtue that the war was not popular, but was viewed as a 
regrettable necessity ; but now it was seen with alarm that 
the propagandists had become prophets and that the soldiers 
in the field were tired of their shameful task and the people at 
home tired of tightening their belts. Only the profiteers were 
really enjoying themselves. 

The blockade, therefore, had to be made effectual, if 
possible without the “ incident”? becoming “ war,” and a 
diversion was sought in an anti-British campaign. Foreign 
trade was keeping up China’s end economically, and, if the 
British part of it could be stopped, the rest would be easily 
dealt with. To concentrate against Britain would also help to 
keep her competitors quiet—until their turn came. More 
bombs and the worrying of shipping at ports like Ningpo, 
Swatow, Foochow, etc., contributed towards the destruction 
but did not operate quickly enough. Amoy was a port which 
Japan had wanted for her own ever since she acquired 
Formosa ; but the little foreign settlement there on an island 
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of its own—Kulangsu—was international. ‘Tientsin was 
therefore marked down for the scene of decisive action, for 
here was a British concession. On the false yet “ realistic ” 
assumption that wherever Japanese troops were in occupation 
in the near neighbourhood other national interests were 
bound to regard Chinese sovereignty as being vested in the 
Japanese command, the Japanese demanded the surrender 
of Chinese whom they had chosen to bear the blame for the 
murder of a Chinese—one of Japan’s creatures—on the British 
Concession. This was naturally refused, as there was no 
reason to believe that they were the real murderers. 

This refusal supplied the necessary excuse for’ further 
action. There is no need to recapitulate the story of the 
blockade, of electrified barbed wire, of delays and insults at 
totally illegal barriers. The Japanese have announced from 
the beginning that the only terms on which they will cease to 
make life in the British Concession shameful and intolerable 
are that Britain shall co-operate with Japan in creating the 
New Order in China. Britain should be grateful for being 
spared the insult of an offer of a share in the plunder. The 
co-operation is to be gratis. If the British Concession agrees to 
surrender all Chinese persons and property (including a very 
large quantity of silver bullion), to obey all Japanese restric- 
tions and regulations, to use the valueless Japanese currency 
and to do their business entirely through the Yokohama 
Specie Bank, then the British will be permitted to continue 
in occupation of the Concession until such time as the 
Puppet Government shall decree the abolition of all such 
anachronisms. 

China has fought Japan almost toa standstill. If the British 
throw in their hand the other foreign interests must follow 
suit, and this will enable Japan to complete the blockade 
without any penalties whatever, and may enable her to com- 
plete the reduction of China to another and greater Man- 
chukuo, or a whole series of Manchukuos—unless, indeed, the 
Chinese continue to show their heroic determination not to be 
enslaved even after all the Powers, who at Washington on 
February 6th, 1922, undertook to preserve her integrity, have 


betrayed her. 
A. Morcan Youn. 
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CO: July 11th the Committee of the United States Senate 


decided, by the narrowest vote, not to accede to Mr. 

Roosevelt’s call for the removal from the Neutrality 
Act of 1937 of the absolute embargo on munitions to belliger- 
ents. The President had asked for this amendment on the 
ground that it was vital to the United States, in view especi- 
ally of the grim possibility of war and the imminent adjourn- 
ment of Congress. The result of the vote is that the prolonged 
debate upon Neutrality is suspended in Washington, though 
not in the country, with the prospect of a special session of 
Congress in the autumn. A month ago it seemed probable 
that the President would get his way in respect of the crucial 
clauses of the Act. His defeat is serious, for it announces in 
emphatic terms the unwillingness of Congress to entrust 
Mr. Roosevelt with such powers in a war emergency as would 
not be refused to a Chief Executive whose leadership in 
international affairs was of a different character. Meanwhile, 
we have the word of Ex-President Hoover to the effect that 
“if the people of the United States have not the will to stay 
out of war, no amount of neutrality legislation will keep them 
out.” 

The debates centred in the Neutrality Act have grown more 
angry, and more confused, since the successive shocks to the 
American public suffered in September and March. Among 
the many changes in public sentiment only one major fact, 
perhaps, is clearly evident, namely, that an increasing per- 
centage of the American people is convinced that if war should 
come in Europe, it will be impossible for the United States to 
maintain the isolationist position. Recent observers, aided 
by the frequent Gallup polls of public opinion, have been led 
to these three conclusions: (1) that isolationist sentiment is 
still very strong, and is by no means confined to the Middle 
West; (2) that a great and growing number of Americans are 
losing hope of peace and of the Republic’s non-participation 
in some form; and (3), that there could be no possibility, if 
a decision has to be made, of the United States being on the 
side hostile to the European democracies. 

In all this it is plain that the relations, present and possible, 
between Great Britain and the United States are always in 
the near background of Congress and the general public. 
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Those relations, of course, are supremely important, and we 
may take it as certain that the present year will not end, no 
matter what the turn of events in Europe, without the 
current issues becoming more sharply defined. If it be true, 
as very many have testified, that the difficulties and perils 
of Britain have never been so sympathetically viewed as they 
are to-day, it is no less true that British policy during the 
past two years has caused much misgiving, dismay and sus- 
picion throughout the United States. In this article I will 
deal with some aspects of the problem that are too com- 
monly overlooked. But first I must make brief reference to 
the unprecedented, and most agreeable, happenings of the 
early summer. 

There is little that one need add to the multiple record of 
the Royal Tour. Newspapers, radio and news-reels have ful- 
filled to admiration the task of complete publicity which has 
now at last become practicable. They have borne witness to 
a truly amazing success, to something which, by universal 
agreement, went beyond all standards of comparison. The 
American people expressed their feeling with entire spon- 
taneity, and the King and Queen responded, through five 
most exacting days, with perfect simplicity, cordiality, and 
grace. It may be interesting now to recall that among the 
firmest of England’s friends in America there were many who 
had misgivings about the enterprise in advance. Such mis- 
givings were understandable; and the fact that they were 
felt on both sides was made oddly evident to Americans, and 
particularly to the press correspondents, by repeated in- 
quiries from members of the entourage, before the arrival in 
Washington, as to whether it was thought that the royal 
visitors would be safe! The police mind, of course, was at 
work here, as doubtless it had to be. The answer came in 
the overwhelming enthusiasm of the American people, 
culminating in the terrific spectacle of New York on June roth. 

During the month of the North American tour the news- 
papers of the two countries were an accurate index of the 
popular feeling. From day to day every journal devoted 
many pages to the tour. At the week-end of the visit to the 
World’s Fair the leading New York papers were startlingly 
lavish. The descriptive writers were encouraged to spread 
themselves on the daily scenes and incidents, while the 
women reporters revelled in everything connected with the 
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Queen. “ If you want to sell an Empire,” wrote one of these, 
“retain a Queen as saleslady,” and a Queen with a parasol. 
America provided a demonstration, exceeding all forecasts, of 
the extraordinary appeal that monarchy makes to modern 
democratic peoples, and most emphatically, it would seem, 
to a nation of republicans who have inherited a tradition of 
positive hostility to the British Crown. The American nation, 
as we know, has cherished that tradition. Every English 
speaker in the United States has had to be prepared tor 
queries concerning the continuance of “ this King business,” 
as it was almost invariably called. The old feeling was ex- 
pressed in all parts of the country until the later years of 
King George V, when, for reasons easily to be understood, 
there spread throughout the United States a new under- 
standing of the character and functions of constitutional 
monarchy. King George VI and his Consort have carried this 
good work a great deal further. Henceforward when, or if, 
Americans ask for an explanation of the continuance of mon- 
archy in a world of fallen thrones, we shall be able to reply : 
But you, yourselves, have told the world! 

I call attention to one special point which English people 
as a whole have not had an opportunity of noting for them- 
selves. The common belief is that the King and Queen did 
not meet the full force of an American welcome until they 
crossed the Canadian frontier. The reports of the tour 
through the West do not bear this out. Here is one illustra- 
tion. A halt was made for Sunday at a remote spot in 
Saskatchewan. The population of the township is about 
2,800. When the royal party attended morning service at 
the United Church the crowd that had assembled from the 
farms and little towns of a wide region was estimated at 
40,000. There were calls for the King and Queen to step 
down into the multitude. With their unfailing promptitude 
and friendliness they complied, and the scene which followed 
was too much for the descriptive powers of the American 
correspondents present. The huge crowd was composed of 
people belonging to many European races, including some 
Doukhobors from Old Russia. They gave way to frantic 
enthusiasm. Men wrung the King’s hand, clutched his arm, 
thumped him on the back. Women threw themselves upon 
the Queen, flung their arms round her, smothered her in 
kisses, held up their children for the royal touch. And their 
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Majesties took it as the people knew they would, emerging 
from the ordeal quite unruffled. Such incidents call for no 
gloss. They occurred in communities far from the centres 
of population, among men and women who in lives of un- 
remitting toil had never had a glimpse of anything actual 
coming out of the world of wonder made known to them by 
the moving pictures. Henceforward they were able to tell 
one another that they had been much closer to the King and 
Queen than any of the people in England could have been. 

This scene was enacted in a prairie town of the Canadian 
North-West. It embodied a basic and invincible human 
feeling. George VI is the King of Canada; but we may be sure 
that the outburst of popular emotion would not have been 
essentially different if their Majesties had appeared in 
Kansas or Dakota. Moreover, our peoples know that in this 
age it is not the monarchs who have to be feared. But all the 
Same it is most important for the British people that the 
wrong political conclusions should not be drawn from the 
spontaneous and heartening demonstrations of the tour. 

I have spoken of the constantly changing issues between 
Britain and the United States. The first important thing to 
note in this connection is the growth of American interest in 
world affairs. It is a thoroughly critical interest, and it goes 
along with an increasing body of informed opinion among 
ordinary folk. Any speaker on current events can test this 
for himself: the questions from the audience that he is ex- 
pected to answer will be no less pointedly worded in St. Louis 
or Denver than in Philadelphia or Boston. The American 
public to-day has an interest in world events which I believe 
to be more extensive, and often more definite, than could be 
found in any other country. This is largely to be explained 
as a result of education through the radio; and—a point of 
special importance to ourselves—the enlargement of the 
national consciousness has brought with it a new and positive 
criticism of British action and policy. 

Now, in any effort to form an estimate of American atti- 
tudes and judgment, we must begin by recognising as a 
permanent factor the long-established suspicion of the British 
Empire and its methods. There would appear to be no news 
value for the American Press in any other imperial system. 
The corps of American foreign correspondents contains many 
able journalists not a few of whom have had considerable 
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experience in and around the less tranquil portions of the 
British Empire. Nearly all those whom I know are fair- 
minded, but I think I am accurate in saying that they share 
the traditional American view of the British system, especially 
in Asia. No sensible person would want to complain of this, 
and every competent writer, for instance, on India during the 
past twenty years must recognise that we owe to straight- 
forward American correspondents no small part of the direct 
record of happenings from the beginning of Mr. Gandhi’s 
civil disobedience crusade. But we are entitled to demand 
accuracy and consistency in our critics, and particularly, I 
should urge, a fair recognition of the important fact that in 
India there is now going forward a constitutional transition 
to which no parallel can be found in the annals of empire. 

I will take Mr. John Gunther as the most immediate illus- 
tration of what I have in mind. His Inside Europe gained the 
suffrages of an immense body of readers all over the world, 
and he has reason to anticipate a corresponding success for 
his new conspectus, Inside Asia. Travelling from the Far 
East to India he was interested, naturally, to discover that 
the Indianisation of the public services had been carried far. 
The covenanted Indian Civil Service at present contains 
rather less than 600 Englishmen—that is, a trifle over 50 per 
cent. Mr. Gunther’s comment is: 


The British say that by this process they are educating Indians 
in the responsibilities of government ; meanwhile in effect they 
buy off discontent with good jobs, good careers. This is probably 
the most successful imperialist device ever invented. 


Mr. Gunther should know that this observation is singularly 
irrelevant. Discontent is a mass phenomenon, and notably so 
in countries such as India (and the United States) where the 
universities, in pursuance of methods that are obviously 
defective, turn out many thousands of young men for whom 
there are relatively few jobs and almost no good careers of the 
kind indicated by Mr. Gunther. No, the justification for the 
transformation of the public services is that India, under the 
Government of India Act, is advancing towards the control 
of her own affairs. And qualified Indians must administer. 
The advance is admittedly slow, but we may assume with 
confidence that the movement cannot be seriously impeded, 
unless the abyss of general war should lie ahead. The new 
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Indian Governments are anything but ideal. But they stand 
as evidence of that element in the British system which 
constitutes its claim to originality—the  self-reforming 
principle, by virtue of which the fulfilment of constitutional 
freedom is attainable. 

In any case, India remains a permanent difficulty in Anglo- 
American relations. During the past twenty years it has 
aroused a continuous, though variable, interest throughout 
the United States. The interest will not decrease, and we 
cannot look for any material change in its character. Mr. 
Gandhi always, Mr. Nehru and the National Congress, Hindu- 
Moslem disturbances, the unrest arising from the new position 
of the Untouchables—these and many other topics ensure the 
prominence of India in the news, and very rarely, we must 
remember, in a fashion which implies credit for the Adminis- 
tration. Nor can we ignore in this connection the increasing 
gravity of the situation in Palestine and beyond. Here, as in 
some other regions of the world, it would seem that, whatever 
the pressure of the forces amid which the British Government 
is labouring and deciding, coming events are certain to bring 
serious repercussions in the United States. We cannot, I fear, 
look for much active sympathy in respect of our responsibilities 
under the Mandate. Pro-Zionist feeling in America is intensely 
powerful, while at the same time there is heard the severest 
condemnation of the British authorities for failure to keep or 
restore order amid conditions altogether unmanageable. 
Moreover, Turkey and the new alliance create a fresh difficulty, 
since the cession of Alexandretta, the key to Syria, will be 
interpreted by many Americans as an obscure move in policy 
which in the end may imperil the best of those results for 
which the peoples of the Near and Middle East are indebted 
to Allenby’s armies. In a word, the burdens and perplexities 
of Britain east of the Levant are playing their part, along with 
the bitter memories of Munich and Prague and the hideous 
possibilities of Danzig, in bedevilling the newer efforts towards 
that understanding without which there can be no hope for 
the world. 

It seems, however, not improbable that all other questions 
affecting the relations of Britain and the United States may 
in the near future be subordinated to the problems of the 
Pacific and the advance of Japanese aggression. Throughout 
the United States there exists an almost universal suspicion 
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of British policy in the Far East, and it is not difficult to 
state the definite beginning of this feeling in its present stage. 
It goes back to the Japanese invasion of Manchuria and the 
diplomatic activities during the winter of 1931-2. An un- 
usually wide acquaintance with American audiences leads me 
to the conclusion that the large public which is now interested 
in world affairs holds certain positive opinions on this subject, 
for example: that Mr. H. L. Stimson, then Secretary of State, 
offered Britain and the League Powers full co-operation for 
the restraint of Japan in Manchuria, and met with a curt 
refusal from Sir John Simon, who, as Foreign Secretary, was 
a representative of “‘ the Shanghai mind ” and was favourable 
to the Japanese enterprise. Now we must in candour admit 
that Sir John Simon was at that time unfortunate in manner 
and sadly mistaken in technique. When Mr. Stimson an- 
nounced the principle of non-recognition of conquests acquired 
by military aggression, the Foreign Secretary intimated that 
Britain was not interested, since Japan had given renewed 
assurances as to the maintenance of the Open Door. He thus 
missed his chance of going along step by step in such action 
as Mr. Stimson was empowered to propose. Economic 
sanctions, manifestly, were out of the question. Mr. Stimson 
could not offer them. The United States was outside the 
League; American public opinion was overwhelmingly 
isolationist ; the Hoover Government was precluded from all 
action which would have implied part responsibility for the 
application of economic pressure. Clearly, Mr. Stimson’s plea 
for joint action under the Nine-Power Treaty fell far short of 
co-operation with Britain in a League policy of restraint, and 
I do not think that Mr. Stimson’s statement of the case in his 
book can be made to support the view that has since become 
American orthodoxy. Sir John Simon, it would seem, failed 
to envisage the significance of Manchuria, and he lost a most 
valuable opportunity of establishing limited co-operation 
with Washington. More than limited, it could not have been ; 
and we have to face the fact, made entirely plain in the course 
of later events, that such coercive action as the League might 
have attempted would have produced little result as regards 
the invasion. Nothing short of full combined action by 
Britain, the United States and Russia could have availed, and 
the mere mention of this is sufficient to proclaim its impossi- 
bility seven years ago. Here, nevertheless, is the important 
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fact: the American public in general is convinced that 
Mr. Stimson tendered full co-operation in a policy of checking 
a great imperialist adventure, that the British Foreign Office 
rejected the offer, and that the fateful consequences of this 
refusal are now writ large over Africa and Europe as well as 
in the Far East. 

These things must be borne in mind if we would under- 
stand the tone of the debates in Congress upon Mr. Roose- 
velt’s foreign policy and the anxiety over the trend of events 
in the Far East displayed on all sides. The American press 
and public are decisively on the side of China in the present 
conflict, and no less decisively against the aims and methods 
of an aggressive Japan. But that is popular sentiment. The 
central contradiction here, of course, is that the unmistakable 
feeling of the American people finds no expression in Govern- 
ment policy—nor could it do so; and that a high percentage 
of essential war materials, without which the invasion of 
China could not be continued, is being supplied from the 
United States, as from the British Empire, to Japan. And in 
the meantime we have the immense complication produced 
by the closing of the Yangste, the threats to Shanghai, and 
the multiplying affronts of Tientsin and other treaty ports. 

The stages in the attitude of the American public towards 
the Far East are full of interest. It would be true to say that 
for ten years after the Washington treaties of 1922 there was 
an almost complete cessation of alarms. The suspension of 
naval competition was a marked relief; one heard nothing 
of the menace of fortified islands, and there was no misgiving 
with regard to American interests in the concessions. The 
invasion of China in 1937 and the sinking of the warship 
Panay brought a change over the whole scene. 

The growing anxiety of America, especially since the 
blockade of Swatow and Tientsin, is plain enough. But 
nothing that has occurred so far has materially impaired the 
American will to avoid war with Japan. There is still, as we 
can see, the strongest disposition to look upon Tientsin, the 
threats to Shanghai, and the southward thrust of Japan as 
the immediate concern of the British Empire. For how much 
longer, one is led to ask, can this attitude be maintained ? 

Britain’s position in the Far East is that of a commercial 
Power, plainly subject to rapid change and before long to 
serious modification. It is impossible, for example, not to 
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see that the nineteenth-century system of treaty ports and 
extra-territorial privilege is already doomed. Great Britain, 
in a word, cannot be a Great Power on the Pacific. The United 
States, on the contrary, is that by ineluctable destiny, and 
therefore the American people cannot be indifferent to the 
character and aims of the imperialist Power now dominating 
the Western Pacific. The United States, moreover, has been 
established in the Philippines for forty years. The American 
achievement there is unique. The Administration has set a 
standard for other colonial Powers; the economic enter- 
prises are the beginnings of an immense expansion. The 
Filipinos have attained self-government, and by the Act of 
Independence they should be cut off, in 1946, from the power 
and the money of Uncle Sam. Can that happen amid the 
developments in the Pacific that we have witnessed in the 
past decade? Or, if we turn to the American record in China, 
since the transition from the earlier missions to the wonder- 
fully varied American enterprises in education, technical 
training, and public health, with the unique contribution of 
the great American foundations—is it conceivable that the 
United States should propose or accept a policy of abandon- 
ment? That would seem to me fantastic. New China is 
largely the creation of America. And yet it is impossible to 
deny or to minimise the evidence in support of withdrawal 
that is to be met with in all sections of the United States. 
How is it, one is led to ask, that writers and speakers 
are content to take refuge in a ritual phrase? “ Pulling 
England’s chestnuts out of the fire”: how singular 
and baffling that an expression so trivial should haunt 
the publicists of three continents, and come as naturally 
to the tongue of Governor La Follette in Wisconsin or that 
brilliant New York writer, Mr. Lewis Mumford, as to that of 
a Hearst employee or Herr Hitler himself! What has the 
new China to do with England’s chestnuts? The future 
of the Philippines, with their incalculable potentialities, 
the swift expansion of the Pacific air-routes, with the 
pivotal islands scattered over the ocean, the momentous and 
inevitable apportionment of vast spheres of activity and 
development between the white races and the brown? Let 
us all think again, study large maps, and find other and more 
adequate forms of speech for the movements and forces which, 
before our own eyes, are breaking and re-shaping the world. 
. K. Rarciirre. 
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WHITHER FRANCO'S SPAIN? 


O-DAY the war in the Iberian Peninsula is ended and 

victory has come to General Franco at a time of intense 

diplomatic activity in the course of which the attitudes 
of different European countries are becoming clearly defined. 
Up to the present the true attitude of Spain has not emerged. 
Soon, however, Franco will be called upon to declare not only 
in words but actions the policy which he has without any 
doubt already determined to pursue. 

It is obvious to most people that Franco and his supporters 
must feel themselves drawn to the Rome-Berlin ‘Axis by 
gratitude for the help received in money, men and war 
material, by an undeniable ideological affinity (for, to say the 
least, Franco is no democrat) and by an identity of views 
regarding international policy. There are some, however, 
who do not see that, as a logical consequence of three years 
of war, the Allies—Spain, Germany and Italy—should want 
to consolidate their position by concluding a firmer alliance. 
Even Franco’s deliberate step of joining the Anti-Comintern 
Pact is not accepted as conclusive evidence of his intention 
eventually to throw in his lot with the Axis Powers. Spain’s 
political traditions and economic needs, it is argued, are fixed 
beyond the power of the totalitarian states to change them 
and must in the long run draw Spain close to the Governments 
of London and Paris. 

Considerable reliance is being placed on the influence of 
favourable elements in Spain towards bringing about a 
rapprochement. Undoubtedly there are capitalist circles, of 
which Sefior March is the leading representative, who desire 
an entente with the City. There is also a section of the aristoc- 
racy who favour a policy approved by England. Various 
elements of the old Accion Popular organisations, and also 
certain Church dignitaries, afraid of the spiritual conse- 
quences of totalitarianism, would support a régime which 
possessed a constitutional and pacific character, and was 
opposed to international or internal adventures. 

These circles, however, are not in command at present, and, 
although supposing that in the long run they may be factors 
operating against Franco, there are no indications that in the 
immediate future they can modify the essentials of the situa- 
tion. In the struggle of tendencies they have obtained, in the 
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sphere of international affairs, the appointment of the Anglo- 
phil Duke of Alba as Ambassador in London. But in view of 
the diplomatic technique peculiar to the Axis dictators, of 
behaving with alternating capriciousness first to Britain and 
then to France, the pursuit of a friendlier policy towards 
England than towards France is probably nothing more than 
a move in the Axis plan for separating London from Paris. — 

As against the contention that Spain’s need of capital will 
drive her into Britain’s arms, it may be pointed out that just 
as the economists of Fascist countries do not control their 
international policy, so the Spanish economists are not in 
control of Spanish international policy. Indeed, General 
Franco and the Spanish press have both made it abundantly 
clear that Spain will not resort to Franco-British economic 
aid. It is of little avail to point to trade statistics in the face 
of such statements. To take the statistics of Anglo-Spanish and 
Franco-Spanish trade before the Civil War, in order to infer 
the existence of commercial traditions which incline Spain to 
the side of Paris and London, is deliberately to ignore the will 
of Franco who has declared that he is determined to introduce 
what he terms a new period of economic autarchy, or a period 
of servility to the Axis and as complete an incorporation of 
their economic system as possible. War, it should be remem- 
bered, is always the best opportunity for breaking with the 
past, and in the new economic situation that has emerged 
in Spain the first point that comes to notice is the number and 
strength of the creditors at the disposal of Germany and Italy. 
Moreover, Germany and Italy, particularly the former, have 
worked untiringly through their diplomatic and commercial 
organisations to obtain the control and monopoly of Spanish 
commerce. Space does not admit of enlarging upon this aspect 
of the question further than to affirm categorically that the 
foregoing statements represent a solid body of established 
facts. 

A declaration by Sefior Areilza, taken from an article by 
Luis Barreiro in Domingo on March 26th, 1939, may suffice to 
indicate the nature of the situation : 


Recently speaking of the economic autarchy to which the new 
State aspires, the Head of the National Industrial Service, Don 
Jose Maria Areilza classified in three groups the merchandise 
imported to date: in the first he included motor-cars, sulphate of 
ammonia, commercial nitrate of soda, synthetic nitrate (fertiliser), 
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manufactured rubber ; in the second, cotton, machinery, electrical 
material, woods, wood pulp, pharmaceutical products, films, 
anilines and unmanufactured paper ; and in the third, fresh eggs, 
codfish, coal, coffee, silk yarn, cocoa, skins and leather, chick-peas, 
bananas, raw wool, maize and unmanufactured tallow. And he 
stated that the majority of the goods in the first group must be 
nationalised, those in the second must be considerably reduced and 
that efforts would be made to prevent the importation of those in 


the third. 


It will be evident from an examination of the first group 
that, in considering Franco’s economic situation, the first 
force to be taken into account is the Axis, in comparison with 
which the pressure which France is able to exert can only be 
theoretical, in whatever sphere one imagines its application ; 
while the reported and probably quite real hatred of the 
Italians in Spain will not be allowed to come to a head, as 
Mussolini must impose the necessary restraint upon his 
legionaries, if he wishes to reacquire from Spain the privilege 
which was first granted to him by Primo de Rivera and then 
lost under the Republican régime, namely, the use of the 
Balearics in the event of war. 

Further, the endemic disturbance from which the people 
of the Peninsula are suffering is being accentuated by Franco’s 
Law of Political Responsibilities which has set up what 
amounts to a permanent régime of reprisals. This Law operates 
with particular severity in the once free autonomous regions 
of Catalonia and Euzkadi (the Basque Country) which, it is 
generally agreed, can never be pacified except by the recog- 
nition of their national rights and liberties. The oppressive 
character of the Law may be judged by the fact that the use 
of the Catalan language even in the printed heading of com- 
mercial letters is punished by heavy fines, while in the Basque 
country the gaols, concentration camps and disciplinary 
battalions still contain more than 60,000 Basque nationals. 
Internal oppression is the method of the Axis powers ; it is 
the means of their survival. That Franco has adopted it 
places him in the same camp ; and if he continues his policy 
of oppression, which he must do to remain supreme, neither 
France nor Britain can come to his support as allies. 

These points having been disposed of, what remains to be 
said of Spanish imperialism ? Will Franco, who has already 
joined the Anti-Comintern Powers, the very breath of whose 
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being is territorial expansion, now proceed to carry out a 
policy of imperialism ? During the Civil War this policy was 
soft-pedalled, because Franco had to appear moderate: it 
was referred to as “ a need for spiritual expansion.” But now 
that the war is over and Spain is under his sway, his intentions 
are being enunciated more firmly and more clearly. £/ Correo 
Espanol of Bilbao, on March 29th, 1939, includes the text of 
speeches made on the previous day in that capital, on the 
occasion of the public demonstration in honour of the conquest 
of Madrid. Amongst the speakers on this occasion was Jose 
Maria Oriol, provincial head of FET and of the JONS. 


“The war has been brought to an end,” said Oriol, “ by an 
army which was formed during the struggle, to which we must 
now devote all our attention in order to provide the guns and the 
aeroplanes ; in order to add a nought to the number of the ships 
in our Fleet, as the Caudillo said at the naval review in the 
Mediterranean, even though to do so it may be necessary to give 
up many commodities, those commodities to which we grew 
accustomed under the democratic régime. 

“When we have increased the power of our Army up to the 
required standard, we shall be able to speak to Governments in 
that firm tone which comes of the knowledge that guns and 
aeroplanes and the soldiers of Spain are behind, and we shall 
also be able to use the diplomatic arts which are learned in the 
exercise of that profession. 

‘Then will be the hour to ask for the revision of the Act of 
Algeciras, 1909, which was an act of spoliation perpetrated against 
Spain, and bring about a return to the position of 1904; and asa 
consequence, that will be the time to demand for Spain those 
peoples in North Morocco over which we hold rights of blood and 
history, because Spain, following the path taken by Isabel the 
Catholic, has a great mission to accomplish in Africa, the territory 
which is our future imperial business. . . .” 


It should be remembered that Oriol is a member of the Carlist 
camp and is a moderate, or, at least, has been so up to now. 
As regards Franco’s attitude to the Treaty of Algeciras 
guaranteeing the sovereignty and independence of the Sultan 
of Morocco, the integrity of his States, and their economic 


liberty, the Espavia of Tangier declared on May Ist, 1939: 


Six out of the thirteen signatory countries of the Act of Algeciras 
regard it as valueless. . . . The Act of Algeciras is supported by 
none. And if any of it remained in force that has now been 
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destroyed by the great European violations. Spain will do well to 
free herself in Morocco from such international obstacles which 
hinder her work of peace and colonisation. 

The disgraceful Treaty signified an imposition by France... . 
Thus did our neighbour take away the best of our known zone of 
influence. With a grabbing hand she marked out the frontiers... 
encircling us in the mountains with the purpose of gaining for 
herself the rivers, the valleys and the fertile lands. . . . She con- 
verted Tangier into a French fief. 

Here we are again, we also, free from international ties in 
Morocco, fully capable of arranging, as any other Power, the 
extension of its own rights and the guarantee of the interests 
derived from its geographical situation and from its possessions 
on the African coast. This time we are in earnest. 

With sovereignty and power of State, without impositions of 
threats from anybody .. . Spain is standing ready over one and a 
half million dead and may embrace larger horizons of imperial 
destiny and historical reappearance. 

The Act of Algeciras . . . is older and more useless than the 
Treaty of Versailles. ... It must be negotiated again. 


Speaking after the victory parade on May 19th to army 
officers, General Franco himself declared: ‘‘ When we refer 
to our Empire, we mean it. It is not an empty phrase. We 
are going to have an Empire.” 

Franco’s foreign policy moves inevitably towards the initia- 
tion of the Spanish demands. The framework of the body 
controlling Spain is composed of old Germanophiles and of 
the young generation of Fascists. After the fall of Catalonia 
three figures from the rebel side came into the forefront of 
the political stage: Sanchez Mazas, Alfaro and Primo de 
Rivera. All three are Falangists. The first two have been 
appointed Council members of the FET, and the last is 
regarded as a person of highest authority. 

The control of international Fascism over the formation of 
public opinion is absolute. The front rank news agencies are 
the Italian Stefani and the German D.N.B. The German 
Ambassador in Spain publishes a weekly duplicated review 
entitled Aspa, supplying news and commentaries which after- 
wards appear in the newspapers. There are newspapers, such 
as Arriba Espana of Pamplona which appears to be an Italian 
daily, written in Castillian. This means that opinion is con- 
tinually being moulded in accordance with the Axis points 
of view. Thus Hitler and Mussolini add to their means of 
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attraction the prestige of their international triumphs, which 
encourage a desire to emulate them. It is essential that Franco 
should have the country united behind him, that party hatred 
and passions should be rendered quiescent, and economies 
necessitated by impoverishment should be approved. To 
effect this, to galvanise public opinion, he can only have 
recourse to the practice, which has been successfully carried 
out by the Dictators—that of transferring attention beyond 
the frontiers, exalting the two ideals of anti-Communism and 
Imperialism in their concrete forms of the Anti-Comintern 
Pact and revisions. 

It is the aim of the Axis Powers to arouse Franco’s ambi- 
tion. That this should raise problems, suits them. That is 
the use of Franco to the Axis. On the other hand, it is Franco’s 
belief that the Axis, to a certain extent, needs him. He sees 
the far-reaching value of his position in the Mediterranean. 
As his secondary plan—which is far from being an unreal 
dream—he sees the possibility of his becoming the Axis 
instrument in the Spanish-American world, and a useful 
collaborator in the Mohammedan world. In this Franco, 
Hitler and Mussolini doubtless see eye to eye. The Spaniard 
does not consider himself to be a figure-head, nor will his 
dictator-colleagues regard him as such. They have a common 
interest. 

Because the policy of the Fascist régimes does not emanate 
from a system of contradictions, it is easy to discover their 
lines of action. The dictators announce more or less clearly 
what they are going to do. Franco, who has admittedly 
neither the personal authority of Hitler or Mussolini, nor the 
backing given to them by their “ Nazi” or “ Fascist ” 
followers, nor the necessary background in Spanish political 
tradition to accomplish a political coup, cannot be an exception. 

And in the event of a European war what will he do? A 
precedent was established last September, according to which 
it appears he promised neutrality. But it would be a mistake 
to regard this precedent as valid. It must be taken into 
account that, at that time, the war was far from being 
finished. Franco was faced with the difficulty of fighting at 
home and abroad. His neutrality was, without doubt, 
advised or authorised by the Axis. To-day the situation is 
different. In the case of war the Axis could not be content 
with the neutrality of the Peninsula, nor can Franco, even if 
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he wished, back out at a vital moment. Whether the Axis 
promotes European peace or a state of tension, Franco will 
collaborate actively in one way or another. It is evident that 
in the event of war the special conditions of the Franco 
régime—the conquered and unconvinced and the disgruntled 
victors, together with the egoism and the desire for peace 
which is particularly intense after a civil war, and the Spanish 
tradition of neutrality, and the possible secret action of 
France and England—could produce disturbing political 
phenomena. But although that might modify the situation, 
it would not be able to prevent Spanish action in favour of the 
Axis. 

Speaking himself or through others, Franco has clearly 
defined the policy which he will now pursue step by step : 
adherence to the Anti-Comintern Pact ; the maintenance of a 
strong military force ; the organisation of the economy of the 
State in conformity with the principle of autarchy and as a 
complementary system in the fabric of totalitarian economics ; 
the will to make Spain a European power, in relation to her 
Mediterranean position, and the recognition of her influence 
in South America, and also, though less important, in the 
Arab world ; support of the international policy of the Axis 
in European problems; the setting forth of demands for 
territorial revisions, timed and formulated according to 
circumstances and with the approval of the Axis; and 
finally, collaboration in the event of a European war with the 
totalitarian powers. 

MANUEL DE I[RUJjo. 


REBUILDING WORLD ORDER. 
de paper treats of world affairs. Using lessons of the 


past, it seeks a way from the present anarchy to the 

* rule of law; from fears of aggression or encirclement to 
security, equality and prosperity ; from conflicting political 
doctrines to common ideals and the gradual growth of liberty 
that comes from harmony of purpose. 

To err is human. Human error is due to mistakes of fact or 
of sentiment. A mistake of fact—to miscalculate the speed of 
an approaching car when we are crossing the road or to find 
that what we took for a firm handhold on a rock climb is but 
a loose stone—may be the end of us. But more fatal mistakes 
are due to false sentiment and bad taste than to insufficient 
information. That is because instincts and the feelings that 
go with them are the driving forces of human nature, and 
every sentiment includes something of this instinctive drive 
along with the knowledge to which it is linked. When we 
make our worst blunders, our feelings are more likely than 
our knowledge to be at fault. More lives are wrecked by animal 
passions than by lack of learning. Mankind has as fierce a foe 
in vice as in ignorance. To feel rightly about the world, to 
love what is good and to hate what is evil, to seek the highest 
when we see it, is, for most people, at least as important as 
accurate knowledge or specialised skill. 

The present sombre outlook in world affairs is not so much 
due to men getting their facts as their values wrong. The 
danger arises from faults in the affective, rather than in the 
cognitive, aspects of men’s lives. They may understand that 
the whole is greater than the part, that the world is greater 
than the nation, that no nation can live in isolation from the 
majority of mankind; and yet they may (and over most of 
the earth they do) feel for the part more than for the whole, 
for the nation more than for the world. 

The danger that our civilisation may destroy itself in an 
orgy of killing will not finally disappear until the people have 
learnt, or follow leaders who have learnt, that sovereignty 
belongs only to God. Any section of the human race that 
treats its own sectional interests as its supreme consideration 
resembles the man who leads a wholly selfish life, thinking 
only how to please himself, how to add to his wealth, how to 
seize what does not belong to him, how to keep what is already 
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his. In short, the nation that regards its collective egoism as 
sacred is a menace to itself and to the world. Almost as bad 
is the nation that will never move to help the world unless it 
sees its own national interests gaining directly from its 
action.* 

After the disruption of Christendom at the beginning of the 
modern age, the idea of the law of God or the law of nations 
as the supreme authority in Europe gradually gave way before 
national egoism. When the greatest war in history ended in 
1918, the nations seemed for a moment to have learnt its 
lesson: that British sea power was no longer equal to the 
task of preventing or circumscribing the wars which are the 
natural products of collective selfishness. At all events, most 
of the governments of the world joined in a“ Declaration 
of Interdependence” and made of it a first attempt at a 
world constitution. In the Covenant of the League of 
Nations they “sacrificed” a certain amount of national 
sovereignty. They did not abandon it on principle but they 
opened a way towards further “ sacrifices ” of a like kind in 
the future; and several changes did in fact take place in 
this direction.T 

For eleven years, from 1920 to 1931, the Covenant worked 
well.t There was rapid progress towards a real international 
organisation. From time to time there was manifested at 
Geneva a feeling for the whole society of nations strong enough 
to unite the delegates in the conviction that the national 
patriotism of each fulfilled itself best by serving the common 
interests of all. This feeling, and this impulse to put world 
interests first, were described by the late Lord Balfour as a 
* collective sentiment.” 

The advance towards world order took place in spite of 
great handicaps. Without the mighty power and high ideals 
of America, the League could never have been created. The 


* Fortunately the remark of a Cabinet Minister in the British House of Commons 
that “‘ we are not prepared to see a single ship sunk in a successful battle in the cause 
of Abyssinian independence ”—i.e. of international morality—did not represent 
British opinion as a whole. ; 

+ For example, His Majesty’s Governments in the United Kingdom and in the self- 
governing Dominions submitted to be bound by the optional clause of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice ; so that any other country similarly bound can summon 
His Majesty’s Governments before the World Court to answer any claim concerning 
their legal rights. ; 

t The historical part of this paper makes use of a report prepared for the Executive 
Committee of the League of Nations Union. 
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American President signed the Covenant which he had helped 
to draft, and a majority of the United States senators voted 
for its ratification. But the majority was less than two to one, 
and the American Constitution kept the United States out of 
the League. Then came a change of feeling towards Geneva ; 
and, by the time the League began its work, a hostile govern- 
ment had been installed at Washington. 

Nor did the League Great Powers give the Covenant full 
support. Among the smaller States, the ex-allies saw it as a 
means of preserving the status quo, and the ex-neutrals tended 
to revert to their neutrality. Post-war Europe, war-weary 
though it was, retained the passions which excluded Germany 
from the League and extracted harsh peace terms. It thus 
became impossible to use the League machinery, as General 
Smuts and other framers of the Covenant had intended that it 
should be used, to revise the territorial settlement of the 
treaties. And, despite the efforts of Lord Cecil and others, the 
limitation of armaments was inevitably delayed. 

Yet during this period the League achieved considerable 
success. Its institutions gained authority. It settled many 
international disputes of which some fifteen or twenty were 
serious. Its technical work for refugees was effective. Finan- 
cial and economic co-operation developed under its guidance. 
Its machinery was used to increase human welfare by fighting 
disease and other insidious enemies of mankind. The Inter- 
national Labour Organisation became the world focus of 
social progress. Germany entered the League. Russia co- 
operated, although she did not become a member until 1934. 
The United States came to take part in most of the League’s 
activities and her money payment to Geneva was almost as 
large as that of Great Britain. 

Various elements combined to make the early success of the 
League possible. The whole system was based upon the rule of 
law. Not only the Covenant, but treaties and customary 
international law were regarded in League deliberations as 
normally binding. Except for armaments, all vital inter- 
State relations were subjected to these rules. Third-party 
judgment was accepted in disputes concerning existing 
legal rights. The conception of justice began to have real 
power at Geneva. The publicity of League meetings en- 
listed public opinion in its support. The regularity of its 
proceedings enabled Member States to claim their rights. 
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Such principles are essential to any working international 
system. 

In the autumn of 1931 the tide turned. In the following 
years a series of League failures took place, beginning with the 
conquest of Manchuria and ending with the occupation of 
Czechoslovakia and Albania. The consequence has been to 
create an international atmosphere of deep anxiety and 
suspicion very different from that which had been achieved 
up to the summer of 1931. Several wars have taken place and 
more are feared, with the result that most civilised nations 
have indulged in an extensive and competitive increase of 
armaments. 

It must be remembered that the general peace of Europe 
was secured in the early years by the overwhelming pre- 
ponderance in armament of the League Powers. When the 
League system was first challenged by Signor Mussolini’s 
Italy in 1923, it prevented his intended annexation of Corfu. 
But when the next challenge came from an armed Great 
Power, the League’s members failed to carry out the obliga- 
tions of the Covenant. They did not offer collective resistance 
to Japan although they still had power to do so, and although 
Japan moved gingerly, looking round after each step to see 
what the League and the Americans were going to do about 
it. Had the League stopped the Japanese invasion of Man- 
churia, the Disarmament Conference would have met six 
months later in a much more hopeful atmosphere. 

Had the Conference achieved early success, Dr. Briining 
and the Weimar Republic would have been saved. Herr 
Hitler and his Munich Putsch of November 1923 would have 
been forgotten. Signor Mussolini would not have been tempted 
to seize Abyssinia. In that case (or had he been resisted as 
Britain alone would have resisted an attack upon Egypt) 
there would have been no external aggression against Spain or 
Czechoslovakia or Albania. We should be living in a very 
different world to-day. 

It is true that some minor inconveniences were found in the 
application of the Covenant. Most of them were described 
and remedies were suggested by Mr. Eden in a speech to the 
League’s Assembly on September 25th, 1936.* But it is not 
to these minor difficulties that the League’s failure was due. 


* Changes of procedure in the League system have been suggested on pages 12 to 18 
of a paper on The Reform of the League, published by the League of Nations Union. 
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It was due to the governments of the League Powers lacking 
any adequate “ collective sentiment,” to the feebleness of 
their “ world loyalty,” to their narrow conception of national 
interests as something different from (and more vital than) the 
interests of the world at large, and to their consequent reluc- 
tance to run the same risks for the protection of the covenants 
of the League as for the defence of their own territories. While 
the representatives of the governments were talking inter- 
nationalism at Geneva, they were mostly thinking undiluted 
nationalism. 

The result was to convince Japan, Italy and Germany that 
they might safely attack or rob their weaker neighbours in 
defiance of the League and of international law. These 
aggressive Powers may also have thought that the system of 
peaceful change foreshadowed in Article XIX of the League’s 
Covenant would never give them equality with “ pluto- 
cratic ’’ Powers like Britain or France. So they left the League; 
and the system of collective security was further weakened by 
the League’s failure to protect the victims of their aggression. 

There then occurred a revulsion of public opinion against 
the League system. The smaller nations hastened to repudiate 
their obligations. In Britain and France the public were par- 
tially persuaded that peace could be better preserved by 
ignoring the distinction between peaceful change, which the 
League approved in principle, and violent change, which the 
Covenant forbade; and by confining the activities of the 
League to non-contentious matters. 

The results of this policy of “ appeasement” in Spain, 
Czechoslovakia and Albania have caused another change of 
mind. Its extension to a majority of the British Cabinet was 
indicated by Lord Halifax’s speech on March 2oth, 1939, and 
proved by the British guarantee to Poland eleven days later. 
Since that time the British and French governments have 
been building up a “ Peace Front” against aggression. It is, 
of course, purely defensive. It does not contemplate any 
attack on the aggressive Powers. It is, in effect, the League 
system of collective security, but in a cruder form and without 
the same safeguards against its misuse. 

There should be no considerable obstacle to so stating the 
new agreements that they become a buttress of the League 
system, in the same way as the Locarno Treaties were. There 
would, however, be a difference between the Locarno Treaties 
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and the new ones: the Locarno Treaties were made when 
Germany was unarmed and unaggressive, and their conse- 
quences were not fully faced by the peoples they committed. 
The new treaties are made in the name of peoples who have 
already been on the verge of war, are fully cognisant of the 
dangers against which their guarantees are directed, and are 
fully prepared to carry them out. 

There is a story of an Irishman who, when asked the way 
to Dublin, replied: ‘ If I were going to Dublin I would not 
start from here.” We cannot go back to the bright prospects 
of 1930 or to the days of Austen Chamberlain, Aristide Briand 
and Gustav Stresemann. If we are to rebuild world order, we 
must begin in the gloomy summer of 1939, and take the new 
Peace Front as our starting-point. First of all, the Peace 
Front must be lengthened and strengthened. To this end, 
Britain and France and the other members of the Front, 
must make it abundantly plain that any further attempt by 
the aggressive Powers to rob another State of its territory or 
independence by force or threat of force will endanger the 
peace of the world. A notable step in this direction was the 
declaration by Lord Halifax on June zgth, that “ our imme- 
diate task is to resist aggression ” and that, “ if international 
law and order is to be preserved, we must be prepared to fight 
in its defence.” But it is of vital importance for peace that 
Russia should be included in the Peace Front for the defence 
of any European State, and specifically the Baltic States, 
whose territorial integrity or political independence may be 
threatened. 

When the Peace Front has been strengthened and length-’ 
ened, it should also be widened so as gradually to extend the 
collaboration of its constituent States beyond collective 
defence to the settlement of their disputes by third-party 
judgment, to peaceful change of their legal rights, to finance, 
economics (trade agreements), transfer of populations (refu- 
gees), colonial administration, social progress and human 
welfare. No doubt the Geneva machinery, with improvements 
here and there, would be used for these purposes. 

Concurrently with this development of the Peace Front, 
those against whom its power is directed should be made to 
understand how, as Sir Norman Angell has put it, they can 
break the “ encirclement ” by entering the circle. The terms 
of a general settlement which would be acceptable to the 
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Peace Front and would ensure equality, security and pros- 
perity all round, should be fully and frankly stated, perhaps in 
such a State Paper as Mr. Harold Nicolson has suggested. 
The German people would then understand that their Reich 
can have equality with Great Britain and other countries—a 
fair deal all round not excluding colonial territories—without 
having to fight for it. They can share our prosperity as well 
as our security, and enjoy a rising standard of life in place of 
the falling wages and lengthening hours of work that are the 
inevitable result of Germany’s economic isolation. 

But all of these benefits are not to be had by merely asking 
for them. A fair deal must be fair to both sides. A general 
settlement with Germany should, among other things, include 
the restoration of independence to the greater part of Czecho- 
slovakia. It should also include Germany’s joining with 
Britain, France and other Powers for the reduction of arma- 
ments (so that each forgoes the means to enforce his own 
judgment in his own cause), for collective defence, and for all 
those other purposes for which, as we have said, the nations 
of the Peace Front should already be collaborating. 

The same conditions, mutatis mutandts, should apply to the 
admission of Italy and Japan. But we must not forget that 
Britain and France gave de jure recognition to the Italian 
conquest of Abyssinia although they have refused it to the 
present régimes in Czechoslovakia, in Manchuria and other 
parts of China, and in Albania. 

The organisation of the Peace Front, and the general settle- 
ment which we hope will follow, are but the first stages in 
rebuilding world-order according to the principles of the 
Covenant. World-order implies world-government and world- 
loyalty as the only sure foundation on which that govern- 
ment’s authority may rest. Lessons on world-government and 
world-loyalty may be learned from the experience of smaller 
human groups, and notably from the British Commonwealth 
of Nations and the United States. But caution is needed in 
applying to the whole what is true of the part. For example, 
the larger the society with a government of its own, the lighter 
that government ought to be. 

That is the conclusion reached by Mr. Walter Lippman in 
his book The Good Society. Unfortunately it seems to have 
been overlooked by that other eminent American publicist, 
Mr. Clarence Streit, who advocates a federal Union Now of 
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the democratic States, to be joined by others as they too accept 
democracy. The Federal Government of the United States, as 
Mr. Streit would be the first to recognise, is no State Govern- 
ment writ large. It shares but it does not usurp the task of 
governing the United States. Nor should a world government 
resemble overmuch the federal, State or local governments 
which it ought to supplement but must not supplant. 

World-loyalty is a sentiment akin to patriotism for man- 
kind as a whole. The extremes of nationalism from which the 
world is suffering to-day are not so much due to excessive 
patriotism as to insufficient world-loyalty. These two con- 
sistent sentiments should re-enforce each other, as a Scots- 
man’s British patriotism is strengthened by his love of 
Scotland, or as the first citizens of the United States founded 
their American patriotism upon their feeling for Massa- 
chusetts or Virginia or New York. 

A sentiment for mankind as a whole may be closely linked 
to a sentiment for God. “ Religion,” wrote Professor White- 
head, “‘ is world-loyalty.”” Indeed, the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man are facts that belong together. In 
William James’ phrase, they are facts of the sort that “ hunt 
in couples,” like electricity and magnetism. So religion is 
brought into politics. Nor is this a modern doctrine. Pericles 
held that, if his dream of “ a united Greece with Athens as 
its eye ” were ever to come true, it must have behind it a 
religious motive. Something of this kind has already happened 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations where, as General 
Smuts has pointed out, there is not only a common kingship 
but also the invisible bond of ideals. 

But there is no need for the nations who begin to rebuild 
world order to realise from the start that the service of man 
to which they pledge themselves is also the service of God. 
Yet, although they may not realise it until later, their 
co-operation is helping to embody the highest ideals and 
deepest longings by men of all nations who have dreamt 
dreams and seen visions of the Commonwealth of God. 

MaxweELu GARNETT. 


WHAT GERMANY THINKS TO-DAY. 
N OTHING is more difficult than to get a really fair view 


as to what Germany is thinking, or how she is feeling, 

to-day. Full allowance must be made for propaganda, 
both conscious and unconscious. It is useless, for instance, to 
expect a Jewish refugee to take broad views of present-day 
Germany. He is a man suffering from a burning sense of 
grievance which tends to thwart and warp his judgment. The 
same thing must be said for German Aryan refugees ; they 
are largely out of touch with the mentality of their own 
people. In many cases they have been exiles for years; in 
other cases they are quivering from the sense of horror and 
repulsion. 

Hitler, whatever his crimes and errors, stands out as the 
embodiment of German middle-class mentality to a far 
greater extent than is admitted by his political opponents. 
It is certainly untrue to represent the triumph of Nazism in 
Germany as the triumph of sheer brute force, or of iron 
repression. After all, in the early days of the movement, say 
1927-32, the opponents of Nazism not only had a fair chance 
to state their own case but an even better chance than the 
Nazis themselves. For an overwhelming proportion of the 
Press was in the hands of the Parliamentary parties, and most 
of the machinery for platform speaking and propaganda. If, 
despite these handicaps, the Nazis had forged ahead till they 
formed by 1933 the largest party in Germany, this was 
largely because of their fanaticism and their fierce conviction 
which carried a majority of the electorate for them, inde- 
pendently of their alleged suppressive methods. Nazism was, 
and is, less a political doctrine than a militant creed, it 
triumphed as other religions have done by a mixture of 
fanaticism and the sword. All sorts of motives brought men 
over into their ranks, ambition, covetousness, the desire to 
wipe out old scores, but there was in the movement a leaven 
of fierce idealism and of passionate conviction which was the 
primary motive force of its success. The Nazis were prepared 
to fight harder and to suffer more for the sake of their con- 
victions than were the older parties. 

It is unfortunate that so many attempts are made to idealise 
the Socialists, alike those of Germany and of Austria. The Nazis 
would never have gained their strangle-hold over Germany, 
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and their power to menace the peace of the world, had it 
not been for the cowardice, short-sightedness and narrow- 
minded folly of the Socialists. Nor were the Liberal parties 
very much superior. In fact, a hard but truthful judgment 
must run that democracy failed in Germany because it 
deserved to fail. It was a form of government for which the 
German peoples were not ripe, for which they lacked the 
necessary training and self-discipline ; it is to be feared that 
from the standpoint of morality, whether private or public 
morality, there was little to choose between them and the 
Nazis. The Nazis were superior to their opponents in strength 
and cunning ; that was the chief difference between them. It 
may be added that there is little truth or justice in the savage 
attacks sometimes made upon the aged President Hindenburg 
for his alleged treachery to the democratic parties. The truth 
is that Hindenburg’s position was a quite impossible one, and 
it was made impossible by the action of the democratic parties 
themselves. It was impossible to get Socialists on the one side, 
Catholic Zentrum on the other, to sink their feuds and to join 
in a common front against the Nazis. There remained for 
Hindenburg nothing else to do than to call in the Nazis, who 
were undoubtedly the strongest single party in the State. 
Now, after six years of power, the idealism of the one-time 
Nazi party has undoubtedly spent its force. It has developed 
into a military dictatorship, and is going the way of all such 
dictatorships with a thirst for military glory and a lust for 
power, but, and this is the danger, it is a movement which has 
fed upon its own successes. Hitler has by now accumulated a 
fund of public confidence behind him bordering upon sheer 
idolatry. It is possible that Hitler may get murdered one day 
by some disgruntled fanatic, but as to any military revolt 
against him, or the breakdown of his rule by any violent 
ebullition of popular discontent, to anyone who really knows 
Germany the idea sounds utterly nonsensical. There is only 
one thing that can smash Hitler, and that is an overwhelming 
disaster in the field. Short of this, he has the power so firmly 
grasped that any conspiracy against him would be throttled 
by his agents; any military revolt would be crushed even 
before it had begun. se 
Is the present régime popular in Germany? There is in 
Austria, at least, a very strong minority bitterly, in some 
cases passionately, opposed to the Government. In the great 
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industrial cities of Germany, those of the working people who 
were Socialists before are still Socialists in their inmost hearts, 
and those of them who are no longer Socialists are secret 
Communists. But all this is an opposition which is un- 
organised, leaderless, and torn by its own internal dissensions. 
There are non-Nazis who dislike the Communists even more 
than they do Hitler. As concerns the great mass of the 
German people, they share Hitler’s dislike of the Jews; even 
though the saner elements disapprove of indiscriminate perse- 
cution they sympathise with the ideal of a great Germany, and 
lend a willing ear to talk of colonies “ stolen” by England, 
the suffering inflicted upon poor innocent Germany by the 
wicked, hypocritical victors of Versailles. But there is no 
real war-feeling. The German of to-day is only moderately 
interested in colonies. If he can get them back, well and good. 
He does not, however, in the least relish the prospect of a war, 
whether with England or with anybody else. 

As against this passivity on the part of the German mass 
must be set, however, the workings of a propaganda machine 
in its way the finest in the world, and for which the clumsy 
and ill-directed efforts of the British Government in the way 
of “ enlightening”? the German public are no real match. 
This propaganda machine moulds German public opinion in 
accordance with whatever mood has seized upon the Govern- 
ment, and it is amazing to note how plastic the Germans are, 
how easily they can be brought to repeat with parrot-like 
repetition whatever catch-phrase is drummed into them by 
those in authority. For instance, in Austria there is a linger- 
ing dislike and suspicion of Italy even among fervent Nazis. 
After the alliance the propaganda machine was brought into 
play to banish this. Italy, it was explained, had always been 
Germany’s good ally. She had fought in the last war not 
against Germany but against the Habsburgs. And amazing 
though it may seem there were highly educated Austrians 
capable of swallowing this sort of thing, and of repeating it 
in terms of intense conviction! 

To an Englishman Hitler’s cynical repudiation of his own 
pledges seems utterly indefensible : he cannot understand the 
mentality which finds excuse and condonation for the bare- 
faced grabbing of Czecho-Slovakia in defiance of an interna- 
tional agreement freely negotiated and newly signed. But the 
German public has a conveniently short memory for broken 
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pledges if they happen to be German ones. The present writer 
discussed the matter with a prominent Nazi official who, 
however, is, for a Nazi, by no means extreme in his opinions. 
Hitler, said this Nazi, could not possibly leave Czecho- 
Slovakia as a wedge jutting into German territory, with 2,500 
aircraft, arms and equipment for forty divisions. Anyone 
must realise that this was an impossible state of things which 
Germany could not tolerate. I pointed out that this was 
power-politics pure and simple. By the same argument 
Germany could not tolerate the existence of France or Eng- 
land, or any other country able to defend herself. He brushed 
this argument aside. 

Hitler, he went on to say, could not leave the Danzig 
situation as it was. Danzig was a German city, and the 
Corridor an artificial creation. Germany must be allowed to 
get Danzig back again, and to join on with East Prussia. I 
reminded him that I had personally listened to Hitler’s 
speech at the Sport Palast on September 26th, 1938, on which 
occasion he had expressly stated that once the Sudetenland 
was joined on to Germany, he would have no further terri- 
torial claims in Europe, and I reminded him, too, that this 
particular speech had been fairly gushing with friendship for 
Poland. Yet Hitler had known all the time neutral Danzig was 
vital to Poland, the Corridor had been just as “ artificial” 
then as now, but he had said no word of claims to be made 
against Poland; had congratulated himself upon having 
secured a friendship which was due exclusively to the fact 
that Poland was not a democracy, and ergo open to appeals 
on a basis of sweet reasonableness. How, I asked, could 
anyone doubt that Hitler had simply fooled Poland at 
the time, or put any faith in any speeches or pledges or 
declarations he might make? 

My Nazi friend evaded the issue. What was it to do with 
England or France anyhow? was the effect of his retort. 
Germany did not want war with England. She was anxious 
to be on good terms with England. She was equally anxious 
to be friends with France. If Germany put forward claims to 
Alsace Lorraine, then there might be some excuse for Eng- 
land or France to interfere. But what was Danzig to them? 
And what madness, to have a world war over Danzig! I said 
that if Germany thought Danzig worth a war, then it was 
worth a war to us too, and if we looked on and allowed 
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Germany to take Danzig she would want Upper Silesia, and 
then she would discover that the Polish oil-fields were essential 
to her lebensraum, and she would not be content till she had 
grabbed the whole of Poland. My Nazi friend’s attitude was : 
Well, and what if she did? It was nothing to do with England 
and France anyhow. 

But in the course of our conversation the importance of 
these things to England and France came out. For he him- 
self turned the discussion on Italy. Of course this latter Power 
had a right to Tunis and Jibouti, and equally of course 
Mussolini could not be expected to tolerate the Anglo-French 
control of the Suez Canal, which meant that they could at 
any time cut him off from Abyssinia. So, I explained, you 
want England and France to remain neutral while you smash 
Poland, and then Signor Mussolini will come forward with 
demands for Tunis, Jibouti and the Suez Canal, and you will 
explain that you are very sorry, you are full of friendship for 
us, you wouldn’t hurt us for the world. But Italy is your 
Ally, and if she is at war with England and France you are 
at war with them too, therefore we must give in to Mussolini 
or it will be the worse for us. I added that I was quite sure 
that in the present temper of England and France, any 
request to surrender the Suez Canal or Tunis would be met 
by an invitation to come and take them, and that we should 
certainly not dream of standing by and seeing Germany 
smash Poland, which would be our Ally in event of war, 
with the result of finding ourselves either blackmailed or 
attacked by Germany and Italy subsequently. My Nazi 
friend shut up. 

It is really amusing, however, to talk to these people, and 
to note how naive they are, how utterly lacking in any sense 
of justice or equity in their dealings with other people. To a 
Nazi justice means merely the peaceable surrender to whatso- 
ever claims the German Government, or the chiefs of the Nazi 
Government, deem fit to make upon you. To resist these 
claims is to resist the Lord’s Anointed. Charles I of blessed 
memory had no doctrine of divine right so extreme in its 
formulation, or so utterly rapacious in its demands, as the 
Germany of Hitler. To many people the explanation of this 
frame of mind is the “ injustices ” of the Peace of Versailles. 
The German people, we are told, are maddened by intolerable 
wrongs. Appease these wrongs and you will get peace, fail 
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to appease them and the best you will get will be a war, 
which will mean new wrongs and new wars in the course of 
time, even if you are victorious. 

My personal feeling, based upon eight years of intimate 
knowledge of Germany and the Germans, is that the alleged 
wrongs of the Peace of Versailles have very little to do with 
present-day German intransigence. First of all, the Peace of 
Versailles was, under the conditions of the times, the only 
peace possible. After four and a half years of war with 
Germany, with public passion whipped up by savage out- 
rages—and the memory of what Germany actually did in 
Belgium and in Northern France, has too easily passed from 
mind—no British or French Government could actually have 
shown greater generosity to Germany. It would merely have 
been kicked out of office if it had tried. Secondly, no British 
or French Government could actually have waged war against 
Poland or Czecho-Slovakia for the sake of the revision of 
terms deemed onerous or unjust by Germany. Thus, all this 
talk of the “ injustice ” or otherwise of the Peace of Versailles 
is academic. Incidentally, the Peace of Versailles was very 
much more generous to Germany than any conceivable terms 
that would have been offered by Germany had she been 
victorious, and is much more generous than the terms 
dictated by Hitler to Czecho-Slovakia at the sword’s point. 
One doesn’t quite see why we should always be running 
round in sackcloth and ashes, lamenting over our alleged 
deficiencies at Versailles. The terms given were less hard than 
Germany really deserved. 

Would it have made any great difference to the course of 
events had the Allies shown greater generosity ? I cannot see 
that it would. The thing that brought Hitler to power was 
not the Peace of Versailles but the economic crisis of 1930-33, 
with which Versailles had very little to do. Hitler was even 
more rancorous to the wretched Jews than towards the 
victors of Versailles, and the Jews had nothing whatever to 
do with Versailles. And what about Italy? She suffered 
nothing at Versailles, at all events she emerged greatly 
enlarged in territory. It was not until Mussolini tried to 
annex Abyssinia, and his former allies objected, that he dis- 
covered the iniquities perpetrated at Versailles. The truth 
of the matter seeras to me that if a Government wishes to 
attack its neighbours in greed, whether of territory or of gold, 
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it will always be able to manufacture some pretext convincing 
to its own people, if not to the world at large. Had Germany 
been treated more generously at Versailles, we should not have 
avoided the present crisis; it would only have come earlier, 
and perhaps upon a more intense scale. For the really un- 
pardonable crime perpetrated by England and France in the 
last war is that they won it, and Germany lost. _ 

There is no possible doubt that Germany is planning a new 
coup with regard to Danzig, the crisis will burst in September, 
perhaps earlier. A cardinal factor making for war is the utter 
contempt felt by Hitler both for Mr. Chamberlain and for 
Lord Halifax. I am not discussing whether this contempt is 
justified or not, it exists. Friends of mine in personal contact 
with the Fihrer have assured me that he speaks of them with 
as much bitterness as disdain, describes them as a brace of 
elderly hens. “If I give them a kick, they’ll cluck very 
loudly, but they’ll still be hens.” Official Germany does not 
believe that Mr. Chamberlain, even if he made war, would 
have the courage or endurance to wage it for very long. Their 
idea is that if they lead off with an offensive against Poland 
and smash the Polish Army, and occupy Danzig and the 
Corridor and Upper Silesia by armed force, and then make a 
peace-offensive, powerful voices would be raised in England 
to make peace and to leave Poland to her fate. These people, 
the Germans think, would raise the cry “ What can we do to 
help Poland anyhow? It was a guarantee which ought never 
to have been given. Better to come to an understanding with 
Germany than to have a war which will last for many years, 
involve millions of casualties, and thousands of millions of 
pounds, and reduce us to bankruptcy even if we are vic- 
torious.” The Germans do not believe that Mr. Chamberlain, 
or Lord Halifax, are the right people to close their ears to 
such suggestions, and to carry on a war to the bitter end. In 
this belief of the German rulers lies the greatest menace to 
World Peace. 


Victor WaLLAce GERMAINS. 


DECEIVED AUSTRIA. 


INCE Hitler got hold of Austria there has been a swift 

change in her political movements such as has probably 

never happened before in history. Three different ele- 
ments have helped Hitler : first of all, those “ honest stupids ” 
who actually believed in a millennium of happiness and 
national grandeur granted by the Third Reich. These auto- 
crats of the breakfast table, presumptuous middle-class people 
of smaller and bigger places, living on low salaries or small pen- 
sions, thought to escape their Austrian insignificance, and to 
reach the light of national community. They expected that 
their turn had come at last and that they would reign in 
justice, honour, freedom and discipline. The second class 
which helped Hitler were the youth, young fellows paid for 
bullying their neighbours, ready to commit any sabotage 
against Schuschnigg’s government for only 50 Reichsmark 
monthly. 

These youngsters partly believed in their “ ideal,” partly 
they liked the job because they were gangsters. Conscription 
in Austria was introduced very late, and there was no corporal 
to master these young fellows who had outgrown every 
discipline. The boys chose their own corporal and surrounded 
him with the mystery of a holy conspiracy. Doubtless, the 
very skilful propaganda telling everybody that there was no 
more unemployment in the Reich but that, on the contrary, a 
great number of workmen were wanted, was another factor 
in favour of Hitler. Together with the “ Great-German 
Intelligentsia ” and the youth the employees did their share 
in undermining the work of Schuschnigg. 

As everywhere else ideals and practical wishes were mixed 
up. The lower middle class and the little tradesmen believed in 
the splendour of the uniform. They were hypnotised by the 
dictatorship of half-education, of the would-be-analphabets, 
as I would like to call them. The man in the street was 
attracted by the atmosphere of everlasting feasts and gaiety. 
The Viennese is a bit of a spendthrift, therefore many loudly 
acclaimed the new régime which taught that money did not 
matter and that fried pigeons would fly about in huge num- 
bers. This little man, hardened by the struggle for life, saw 
the northern trick as a magical enlargement of his own daily 
struggle against competition. 
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To-day you will find that these three classes, bourgeoisie, 
youth, lower middle class, are no longer for Hitler. The tri- 
umph came with amazing quickness but even more quickly 
came the utter despair. I want to mention first of all one 
thing that influences daily life most deeply, and that is felt 
by everybody: the actual need and food shortage. For 
months and months no butter was obtainable in Austria, and 
yet, even under Dollfuss and to a greater extent under 
Schuschnigg, our country exported large quantities of 
butter, as Austria produced so much. Schuschnigg was 
even compelled to limit the production in order to maintain 
reasonable prices. To-day butter is available only occasion- 
ally, and even then the purchase depends on the dairyman’s 
kindness towards the old customer. It is no longer a matter 
of course to give your children bread and butter, the poor man 
is no longer able to butter his bread—a meal he could always 
obtain before. But not only is butter missing, every other sort 
of fat is rationed, perhaps to accustom the population to 
severe regulations in time of war. There are no fruit and vege- 
tables, and for weeks only spinach was on the market. It is 
difficult for housewives to produce their daily meals, especially 
when they want to maintain their standard of mixed food. 

Even the greatest Nazi, ready to shout with the Party and 
delighted with the pace of the “‘ March of Idiots,” was aware 
of the fact that his wife or cook had to stand in a queue for 
hours and hours to obtain the necessary food supply from the 
grocer. Some women, sick of so much waste of time, would 
rebel, and if they dared to do so, would be sent to prison. 
These were the promised “ fried pigeons,” this the promised 
ideal régime. Officials and employees were equally bitterly 
deceived. An excellent Austrian humorist used to say: “ The 
Austrian official has got nothing but he is at least sure of this 
nothing.” With Hitler marching in these officials believed in 
attaining something, but what happened ? Apparently wages 
went up and some taxes were reduced. But what the State 
admitted on one side, it took back on the other, and especi- 
ally did the Party, this insatiable monster, get hold of every- 
thing. Enormous reductions soon prevented the trees from 
growing too high. I know people who, on behalf of the Winter- 
bilfe (help for the winter), a perfectly uncontrolled and uncon- 
trollable fund, had to pay 20 to 30 per cent. out of their income. 
There is a new tax, the so-called citizen tax, which means 
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another and a heavy burden for the man in the street. 
Even the greengrocer who owns but a tiny shop has to have 
a complicated system of book-keeping and has to deal with 
authorities who almost daily find out new laws and regulations 
to annoy him. 

And last, not least, the worst drain : all prices are going up. 
The Tsar of Austria, Gauleiter (leader) Buerkel, has banned 
all those Aryans who, pupils of the alleged Jewish methods, 
tried to make their profit by raising prices. Nevertheless, life 
is dearer at present. The value of the Reichsmark is, in fact, 
the same as that of the banished schilling, and some people 
find that it is even less. Therefore the index has risen by one 
third (1 Reichsmark is supposed to be 1.50 Schilling) and this 
fact cannot be hidden away or made up for by several small 
reductions such as lowered prices for gas, electricity, bread. 
Instead of the crazy paradise, rising prices; instead of 
abundance, need—has this really been the ideal that made us 
despise the honest struggle of our old government, that had 
ruined the belief in Austria’s possible independence ? 

Well—and what about the fact that we have no more 
unemployment ? This terrific disease has gone, gone for ever. 
Even huge countries like England and the United States have 
not been able to ban unemployment so successfully, so 
thoroughly. This answer is sure to come. But what is the 
truth? The truth is that every country could avoid un- 
employment if inflation were admitted, if every single 
principle of profitable management were denied, if budget 
and State debts were being held secret. Every country could 
do that, especially when the centre of all activity lies in 
armament. Dollfuss and Schuschnigg were not able to elimin- 
ate unemployment completely, as they were compelled to 
show their budgets—they could not work with tax incomes, 
due in future, but paid in advance, and they could not notify 
this by means of coupons the unhappy victims would have to 
accept. They could not do all this and they did not know the 
wonderful institution of the labour camps. I have been told 
ever so many times that Austrians preferred not to get any 
subvention at all in order to escape this slavery. The labour 
camp means the hardest work with poor wages and bad, even 
insufficient, food. I have heard people say how violently 
individuality was fought down in these camps which, on the 
whole, might have proved to be quite useful. The young 
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people, very enthusiastic at the beginning, are no more so, 
and those over 17 who have learned to think and who have 
had a bad time in Prussia where they were trained for 
military service, told scornfully of the unworthy treatment, 
mean cruelty and disgusting behaviour of their officers. 
These are the main facts which have caused the great 
change in Austria’s point of view. The lack of raw materials 
and wares that must be imported adds to the general 
depression. The simplest apparatus, the smallest machine that 
is constructed of metal, is often not available. Yet I dare say 
that the psychology of the moment is still more difficult than 
the need of materials and foodstuffs. And here again, those 
suffer most whom I have called the honest stupids. They lived 
in their ardent faith that German discipline, German organisa- 
tion and German will power would sweep away the Austrian 
untidiness like a thunderstorm. They had heard people tell — 
of certain hard measures, especially against the Jews, but 
they soon persuaded themselves that this would not be quite 
the same for Austria. The word Freedom fascinated them, 
the word Freedom was their aim and joy. They wanted to 
get rid of the clerical system, they wanted to be free. Truth 
has abolished these sweet dreams. Instead of quiet and 
discipline, there came chaos ; instead of the old, clear Austrian 
laws there were hundreds of confused and confusing new 
regulations pouring over the frightened Austrians. After a 
very short time nobody knew what was right or wrong, 
people wandered from office to office without being able to 
find out what they wanted to know. Young employees who 
had been given their posts because they had been “ illegal ” 
members of the Party, perfectly incompetent to fulfil their 
new duties, helped to increase the confusion. A friend of mine, 
manager of a big bank, no Nazi, but one of those agreeable 
to the Party, told me himself : “‘ These people must have lost 
their heads, there are new dispositions every day, and they 
want affairs to be settled within a fortnight which actually 
require several months.” Other people have been asked to 
pay enormous sums as income tax on their factories which 
they had sold years ago. After long and tiresome enquiries 
the truth of this statement was proved and instead of 10,000 
Reichsmarks they were charged with only a few hundred 
Marks. A man I knew had paid his tax in due time, a month 
later officials came and tried to distrain the man for not having 
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paid his tax. The man refused to pay another Schilling and 
the official admitted that for months they had not been able 
to book the taxes as they could not master the enormous 
surplus of work. At last the man himself was allowed to have 
a look at the rather untidy files at the tax office, and he 
succeeded in finding the slip where his payment was confirmed. 

These are a few examples to show how the whole apparatus 
does—not work. Files are being lost, important documents 
don’t turn up again, one branch of the government allows 
what the next one forbids, one deputy ignores what his 
colleague has decided upon in the same matter, and does not 
care to know. Arbitrariness is inevitable, and so is corruption, 
the most faithful companion of tyranny. An officer at the 
customs asked for the bookshelves of a leaving refugee as 
payment for his indulgence in allowing the poor man to take 
some of his very valuable books with him. The impoverished 
and outlawed man had to give in, and asked the officer 
whether he would like a few books too. He eagerly agreed 
and on being asked which type of books he preferred, he 
answered : “ Any books with covers will do.” 

The widow of a former very important business man had 
to sell her factories. Their worth was estimated to be 20 
million Reichsmarks. The Nazi who was in charge of the 
business sold them for 7 millions ; but notwithstanding this 
very crude trickery, the widow was charged with 10 millions 
of income tax which, as a matter of fact, she could not pay, 
and was therefore not allowed to leave the country. These 
stories are by no means sufficient to show the corruption 
at its worst, they are only meant to give an idea of what is 
going on. This corruption is closely allied to a cruelty which 
is felt to be utterly strange and hideous by the average 
Austrian. A very cultured Aryan said after the pogroms in 
November last: “‘ These unheard-of cruelties must mean the 
Waterloo of the régime.” 

I have seen Aryans weeping as they were forced to look on 
while poor people were driven out of their small flats, while 
their shops were closed, their little money confiscated, their 
furniture stolen or smashed. All this happened under cover 
of an elaborate theory which in truth was nothing but 
robbery. The Nazi commissioners in charge of most of 
the remaining shops, could easily remove their unwanted 
neighbours. Any offence, even if years old, was a sufficient 
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reason to have the enemy arrested by the Gestapo (German 
secret police). Weeks and months would go by without a 
trial, and the innocent victim would suffer in prison. These 
and even worse horrors heard of every day have made the 
Austrians change their minds. Not only were Jews in constant 
danger, but monarchists and catholics were not spared either 
—nor anyone, in fact, who did not very conspicuously join 
the Nazi chorus. I knew a German-national professor at the 
Viennese University, a man who years ago eagerly pleaded 
for the Anschluss, and who has now deeply regretted it. It 
does not matter, he said, whether you are efficient or not, 
whether you are a good worker, an honest man or not—the 
only thing that matters is that you shall have been an illegal 
member of the Party. Justice nowadays means usefulness to 
the Party. One of Germany’s greatest treasures, her medical 
science, is perfectly ruined. Most of the famous doctors and 
teachers were Jews. These having been forced to leave the 
country, very few doctors are available. How did the Nazi 
Party solve this problem ? Medical studies have been reduced 
to only three years’ duration, and even this time cannot be 
entirely devoted to studies, but is shortened furthermore by 
military training, activity for the Party, work inlabour camps. 
How is Germany supposed to keep her reputation as a 
centre of medical science when her young generation of 
doctors and research men grow up caring only for the training 
of the body whereas brains and character are being weakened ? 

The new régime in Austria has produced no personality to 
fascinate the people. Gauleiter (leader) Globotschnigg of 
Vienna soon turned out to be as incompetent as brutal. (He 
was supposed to have thrown a bomb into the shop of a 
Jewish jeweller during the revolution of 1934, was sentenced 
to lifelong prison under Schuschnigg, and made governor of 
Vienna by the Nazis.) Josef Buerkel, Gauleiter of Austria, is 
fond of noisy speeches, but too weak to organise things prop- 
erly. He does not know much of the Austrian character 
either. He certainly is an honest man but he alone cannot 
alter the course of things. The greatest problem lies in the 
question whether all these disillusioned people will one day 
unite in one big, mighty chorus, stronger than the shouting 
propaganda of their Nazi leaders? I am only sure of one 
thing : the Austrian loathes the idea of a new war. He might 
follow the call to the colours, he might even start fighting if 
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he is ordered to do so by some national device. Weakness and 
ignorance of the real state of things have paralysed the power 
of the democracies, and this fact has made a daring conqueror 
of Hitler. In the event of war, the first military defeat would 
bring the anti-Nazi people together—the explosion, long- 
waited for, would follow and throw over a régime which at 
its very beginning was the people’s idol, but very soon became 
ardently hated. 

Even if war could be avoided, the terrific pressure would 
one day prove to have become unbearable. We all know 
about March 13th, 1848, in Austria—nobody knew what would 
happen, nobody knew who would be proclaimed as leader, 
and under which conditions. Silently people waited in the 
large yard of the government’s residence. All of a sudden a 
man sprang upon the parapet, a small young doctor of a hospi- 
tal, and the first free word was spoken, the undecided knew 
what to do, where to go, the hesitating knew their duty. 
Maybe that the development of a new Austria will not be 
unlike the old one—where there is a will, there is a way. 

AUSTRIACUS. 


GERMANY OVER ROUMANIA. 


T is now becoming possible to assess the effects of Germany’s 
[ocee treaty with Roumania, signed nearly three months 

ago. The importance of the treaty is unquestionable, for 
it was no ordinary commercial deal comparable with the many 
which are closed almost every week in Europe. This was a 
“ planned ” treaty, a blue-print for Roumanian Lebensraum, 
a departure from tradition that was as sudden as it was shock- 
ing. Its political importance was such that newspapers in 
Britain and elsewhere described it (quite wrongly, in fact) as 
an “ultimatum”: Members of Parliament asked questions 
in the House, even the City was disturbed. For weeks it 
became a prime subject of conversation among those who 
thought they knew their Balkans, and it was variously 
described as a major challenge to British foreign trade or, at 
the other extreme, as a storm in a teacup or a dustbowl in the 
Roumanian plains. 

The truth, of course, lies somewhere between the two. But 
if anyone were inclined to question the importance of the 
German-Roumanian trade treaty of March 1939, and its 
bearing on Great-Power politics, they need only be reminded 
that it persuaded the British Government to do what it ought 
to have done at least two years before—to send an economic 
mission to Bucharest which should grant the Roumanians 
credit for the purchase of armaments and cash in exchange 
for grain. In the end Sir Frederick Leith-Ross’s Mission, 
after its stay in Bucharest in early May, was the means of 
granting a credit of {5,000,000 and a number of other facilities, 
the details of which are not available at the time of writing. 
These credits and facilities are in part the work of building up 
the Peace Front, for it would be useless to give a guarantee to 
Roumania unless we could prove to her at the same time that 
she could rely on us for economic assistance in the arming of 
her forces ; but they are also a means of proving that we do 
not intend that Roumania shall become a German colony. In 
some ways we have reason to bless the Germans for having 
pressed on Roumania, no matter how gently, a treaty of such 
wide scope ; this is so if only because our action in reply has 
given heart to all those people in the Balkan countries, and 
their numbers are not few, who sympathise wholeheartedly 
with the policy of the Western Powers but are at a loss to 
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explain the reason why the Western Powers, during the past 
few years, have withdrawn their material support. It is 
fruitless to argue with Bulgarians, for instance, that our 
policy is one which they can back with advantage to them- 
selves, when all the time they perceive very well that their 
foreign trade is falling into the hands of the Reich and that 
without help from abroad that trend cannot be stopped. In an 
equal degree it is useless to try to convince Roumanians that 
we mean business with our guarantee when we do nothing to 
help them in their resistance to German economic pressure. 
Even if the money we spend in this way yields no appreciable 
economic return, it will have been excellently well spent. 

In defining how far the Germans have managed to impress 
on the Roumanian economic authorities their own idea of 
what the treaty should be—the moulding of Roumania’s 
economy to Germany’s needs—it is necessary to remember 
that the Balkans are a wonderful breeding ground for still 
more wonderful rumours. It is all the more necessary to 
remember this because the treaty carried a number of secret 
annexes, and the scope for discussion is therefore not confined 
within known limits. One of those annexes is known to have 
dealt with the supply of armaments ; and if it is true, as was 
recently reported, that the Junkers aircraft group has 
negotiated a credit with the Roumanian Government for the 
supply of military planes to the value of about {5,000,000, 
then no time is being lost in making good that supply. A 
second annexe is said to deal with the establishment of a 
“réseau commercial”’—an organisation for collecting and 
marketing rural produce—under German control: this raises 
particular interest in Roumania because one of the saddest 
deficiencies from which they suffer is the lack of any means to 
grade, select, and pack produce like grapes, nuts, and various 
soft fruits, which otherwise comes on to the market in un- 
reliable condition. It is notorious, for instance, that Rou- 
manian grain commands poor prices on the world market 
compared with other grains simply because of the haphazard 
method of marketing. It is one of the undoubtedly construc- 
tive aspects of the German Lebensraum theory that this 
deficiency has been recognised and allowed for; the plan is 
for a large number of German technicians and agricultural 
experts to be hired out to advise Roumanian producers on the 
improvement of their methods. This is not altogether to the 
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liking of those Roumanians who perceive the implications of 
such advice. > : 

Before going on to assess the gains and losses to Roumania 
of a commercial attachment such as the Germans wish, it may 
be useful to recount the actual progress the Germans have so 
far made in obtaining concessions and forming “ mixed com- 
panies.” They have two main objects: to exploit and in- 
crease the production of minerals, and to increase and im- 
prove the production of food. Towards the first they have 
secured, in various parts of the country, concessions for the 
mining of bauxite, copper, chromium, and whatever else they 
can find; further, the Roumanian Government has granted 
oil concessions in Transylvania and also in the rich Ploesti 
district where the bulk of Roumanian oil is found. Of these 
the most important is a 30,000 hectare concession at Snagov, 
near Ploesti ; a second concession covering 9,000 hectares has 
been granted in Transylvania. An interesting contract signed 
some seven months ago (that is, before the conclusion of the 
treaty) was with the Muehler Industrie A.G. of Magdeburg 
for the erection of grain silos to the total value of Rm. 15 
millions or about 615 million lei; while on May 13th the 
Director of the German Forestry Department and the Rou- 
manian Minister of National Economy concluded an agree- 
ment whereby Germany obtained certain rights in the exploi- 
tation of State forests in certain mountainous regions, and 
this will mean a whole series of public works contracts. Given 
the wasteful way in which the Roumanian forests have been 
stripped for many years past, this promises to be of consider- 
able benefit to both sides. While Sir Frederick Leith-Ross and 
his colleagues were negotiating the British credit some thirty 
German agents and industrialists were also negotiating with 
the Roumanian authorities for the formation of “ mixed 
companies ” for oil-drilling and mining: the formation of 
several of these companies was actually announced while the 
British delegates were in Bucharest. 

An aspect of the treaty which has caused anxiety in 
Roumania is the provision—at unspecified points—of “ free 
zones ” in which German activities shall be extra-fiscal. It 
was currently understood that these zones referred to the 
grain ports of Braila and Galatz in the Danube delta region ; 
and very little objection could be taken to proposals whereby 
the storage and elevating equipment in those ports would be 
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improved. On second thoughts, however, it appears that these 
free zones may be established, with the consent of the Govern- 
ment, wherever the Germans decide that it would serve their 
interests. Thus the Allgemeine Elektrische Gesellschaft of 
Berlin has obtained for its subsidiary company, “ Elgiba,” a 
contract for the construction at Timisoara in the Roumanian 
Banat of a large power station designed to supply current to 
the districts of Arad, Timis-Torontal, Carash, and Severin. 
Allied to this contract is a proposal for the establishment of a 
free zone in which German light industries could be set up. 
The danger of these free zones is not immediately obvious, 
but is none the less real. It does not need a great deal of 
imagination to see what might be the effects of a large number 
of German light industries established under particularly 
favourable conditions, for although at the outset they might 
have to conform to Roumanian fiscal statutes, a little gentle 
pressure here and there would later on be sufficient to ease 
the terms of those statutes. Many Roumanians see in the 
“free zones ” one more proof that the Germans are deter- 
mined to keep Roumania in a state of rural backwardness, 
hinder to the top of their bent the development of Roumanian 
industry, and so gradually exercise a dominating control in 
every sphere of national life. 

But it would be wrong to think that Roumanians are 
unanimous in seeing only disadvantages in Germany’s drive 
for economic control. There is a considerable section of public 
opinion, both in the towns where contact is made with the 
efficiency of German negotiators and their high-pressure 
methods and in the countryside where the Germans with their 
high prices have reaped a harvest of good will, that welcomes 
this intense interest in Roumanian commercial well-being. For 
fifty years and more the markets of Roumania have been filled 
with goods from Central Europe, and chiefly from Germany, 
while Central Europe has always bought the lion’s share of 
Roumania’s produce. Before the World War Germany was 
in command of an even higher percentage of Roumania’s 
foreign trade than is the case to-day—the difference being 
that then she paid in free exchange—and in Bucharest they 
are accustomed to thinking in terms of German markets just 
as German exporters are accustomed, as their British com- 
petitors seldom are, to thinking in terms of Balkan markets. 
In the course of time there has come into being a sense of 
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mutual goodwill that is as natural as it is widespread. It is 
not surprising that many Roumanians see in Germany’s latest 
trade drive a friendly and welcome chance to renew and extend 
the ties of the past. Apart from these psychological considera- 
tions there are solid advantages to be counted in: the 
organisation of transport, the construction of wheat silos, the 
revising of methods of marketing, and, of course, the provision 
of armaments. Potentially it is true to say that Roumania 
is one of the richest countries in Europe, for her size perhaps 
one of the richest in the world: not only does she possess the 
wide and immensely fertile “black earth” plain, well- 
watered and blessed by nature in every way, but she also has 
great mineral wealth that as yet has scarcely been prospected. 
All Roumania needs is a long period of peace and plenty of 
capital development: in those circumstances her richness 
and fertility will triumph over any handicap, including the 
abysmal inefficiency of much of her administration. 

It is at this point that informed Roumanians are wont to 
pause in their panegyrics and wonder if, after all, the German 
windfall is quite the blessing that it seems. The number of 
those who, having paused and wondered, have made up their 
minds that it is not, is growing ; already they include a group 
of influential politicians and financial experts who are playing 
an important part in resisting wherever they can the advance 
of German penetration. Their reasons are various, but can be 
summarised under a few brief headings. To begin with, they 
perceive that under the existing barter system, whereby trade 
with Germany is conducted without cash, the German 
authorities have all the advantages. They hold all the good 
cards. Having a vitally important position in Roumanian 
foreign trade they can force concessions they would not 
otherwise obtain. They can “ fix” the exchanges so that the 
Roumanians are handicapped by high internal prices from 
exporting on to world markets, and at the same time are 
forced into paying correspondingly high for German imports. 
Most sinister of all, they can retard the development of 
Roumanian industry. 

It is this last point that weighs most heavily on Roumanian 
consciences. With an annual natural increase of 11-7 per 
1,000 inhabitants, one of the highest in Europe, Roumania 
suffers increasingly from over-population with its corollary 
of rural unemployment. For this the only known solutions 
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are either emigration to the towns, emigration to foreign 
countries, or a change-over from extensive (arable) farming 
to intensive farming. With emigration to foreign countries 
more and more restricted, the only possible solutions remain 
those of urbanisation (witha corresponding industrial develop- 
ment) or intensive agriculture. It is precisely these solutions 
that the Germans do not favour, and, indeed, are out to 
render impossible. If Roumania is to become Germany’s 
larder she must go on producing wheat and other grains, for 
Germany can obtain plenty of dairy and vegetable produce 
elsewhere ; equally, if Germany is to continue paying for 
imports from Roumania with machinery and capital goods 
and the products of light industries, then Roumanian indus- 
trial development must be checked. 

There are, broadly speaking, two ways of retarding indus- 
trial development. You can do it either by treaty—by laying 
down certain limits which shall not be transgressed—or you 
can do it by creating conditions under which industrialisation 
becomes impossible. The Germans are reported to have tried 
and failed to obtain the first; they are enjoying far more 
success with the second. The method is simple though some- 
what roundabout. By purchasing large quantities of rural 
produce at relatively high prices (which are equivalent to 
world prices plus the Roumanian Government’s export 
subsidies to “‘ free exchange’ countries) the Germans are 
contributing to a steep rise in the Roumanian cost of living, 
not only by the automatic raising of internal prices but also by 
the food shortages which those purchases are causing. The 
Central Institute of Statistics in Bucharest recently published 
figures to show that the cost of living increased in Bucharest 
by 25:7 per cent. between February 1937 and February 1939, 
and by 49 per cent. over July 1934. 

To industrialise a country’s economy the one essential 
element you must be able to command is capital. To some 
extent the Germans are willing to provide Roumania with 
capital, for the formation of ‘‘ mixed companies ” of Germans 
and Roumanians, for the extension and improvement of com- 
munications, building roads and railway tracks, for the laying 
down of arms industries. Obviously, however, their provision 
of capital is limited by their decision that Roumania shall 
remain a predominantly agricultural economy. Meanwhile 
they are increasing their hold, advancing their penetration, 
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controlling more and more of Roumania’s foreign trade. 
“‘ Given these conditions,” it is asked in Bucharest, “‘ how can 
we expect to be offered capital from elsewhere ? We shall fall 
further and further into the German orbit, and our freedom of 
action will be increasingly restrained. It would therefore be 
wise to escape this fate while we are still able to act for 
ourselves.” 

To these economic considerations the push-and-pull of 
Great-Power politics is now adding several of a more imme- 
diate nature. With the Peace Front steadily taking shape in 
a more and more constructive and formidable guise, the 
British guarantee is seen in Bucharest to be worth far more 
than was thought at first. Under the able direction of 
MM. Constantinescu and Bujuoi, respectively the Minister of 
Finance and the Minister of National Economy, the Rou- 
manian authorities are finding it possible to impose a speed 
limit on the pace of German penetration. Great things are 
hoped, in the meanwhile, of the proposed Anglo-Roumanian 
trading organisation which is to organise the Roumanian 
market for increased exports to Great Britain and find means 
of increasing British exports to Roumania. Roumania, in 
short, is taking measures to avoid economic encirclement. 

Basi, Davipson. 


BISMARCK AND THE FORBIDDEN WAR. 


N 1875 the Great Powers of Europe prevented Germany 

from waging war against her weaker neighbours. Four 

“years after the founding of the second German Empire, 
Bismarck meditated a war of aggression against a number of 
states whom he considered to be members of an anti-German 
league of Roman Catholic states. Considerable sections of the 
German people, especially in the south and west, were still in 
opposition. Berlin came into sharp conflict with the Roman 
Catholic Church, which resulted in the Kultur Kampf. Ger- 
many’s rise to power was resented by her neighbours, and the 
distrust of Prussian-German policy was strong. She aspired 
to the hegemony of Europe, she did not wish any country to 
evade her influence. Those who did not submit were to be 
coerced. 

In March 1875 France passed a military law, known as the 
cadre law, which, by re-forming the infantry regiments (and 
reducing the number of battalions from four to three), would 
create a framework enabling her to put 144,000 more infantry 
into the field at the outbreak of war than hitherto. Though 
this measure dealt with the future—the French army immedi- 
ately after the war of 1870 lacked the requisite number of 
trained troops—the General Staff in Berlin received the news 
very badly. An alleged connection was found to exist between 
this law and Austrian plans for a revenge for 1866. Fearing 
an alliance between Austria, France and Italy, enjoying the 
patronage of the Pope, Bismarck entertained the idea of a 
preventive war. Francis Joseph met Victor Emmanuel in 
Venice, April 5th-7th, 1875. This meeting in the very city that 
Austria had just ceded to Italy meant the final renunciation 
of all claims to re-conquest and a voluntary acknowledg- 
ment of Italy’s national unity. The path to an Austro- 
Italian alliance was now open. Such an alliance need not be 
directed against Germany ; but Bismarck’s suspicions waxed 
because Vienna kept Berlin in ignorance of the projected 
meeting as long as possible. 

In Bismarck’s time, as to-day, the bellicose tendency of the 
Government in Berlin was first shown through a press cam- 
paign. His Secretary for Press Affairs, Aegidi, sent a “ Letter 
from Vienna” to the Kélnische Zeitung, and in the covering 
letter he stated emphatically : “ Every single word has been 
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pondered, as in a state document.” This highly official article 
was published on April 5th, on the first day of the meeting 
between the two monarchs. Under the heading “ New 
Alliances,” the danger was emphasised into which Germany 
was plunged by an alliance of the Roman Catholic states, and 
the increased armaments in France were especially mentioned. 
This article did not attract much notice at first. Bismarck 
thereupon caused another, clearer article to follow, published 
on April 8th in Berlin in the Post, the organ of the Freikon- 
servativ Partei. The very caption was alarming: “ Is War 
in Sight ?” This question was raised, and the article answered 
it with an emphatic affirmation. “ War is certainly in sight ; 
this does not, however, exclude the possibility of dispersing 
the threatening clouds.” 

This sentence, which we should consider quite friendly 
to-day, caused a panic in 1875. The European Exchanges 
registered appalling slumps, and the Chancelleries were 
fluttered. This was heightened by the fact that, on April 11th, 
the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung emphatically underlined 
the alleged danger caused by the French armaments. Further, 
diplomatic correspondents in Berlin reported that Army 
circles, like Bismarck, made no attempt to hide their warlike 
aims. Moltke told the Belgian Ambassador on April 30th that 
the Great Powers must induce France to curtail her arma- 
ments, as otherwise it would be impossible to prevent war 
next year. Bismarck informed the leader of the Freikon- 
servativ Partei, Dr. Lucius, subsequently Minister of Agri- 
culture, that the war of 1866 might well repeat itself ; in six 
weeks Vienna might be taken, or the Austrians, who always 
deserted their allies after the first defeat, might be won over 
and be turned against France. The historian Treitschke 
remarked to his publisher on April 25th that three days 
previously Moltke had asked Miquel how the country would 
react “should we begin an offensive war this very year.” 
Although an attack on Vienna was the first aim in view, and 
Paris was threatened in a slighter degree, France took this 
press campaign far more seriously. The Government in 
Vienna could, of course, always fall back on the alternative of 
throwing in their lot with Germany and so escaping attack. 
France, lacking such a possibility, appealed to England and 
Russia. In England Gladstone had been replaced by Disraeli, 
under whose leadership England once more paid greater 
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attention to European politics. He declared Bismarck to be 
another Napoleon who must be restrained. He was thinking 
of a joint move by the Great Powers against the disturber of 
peace, following the precedent of 1840, when France was 
isolated and had to submit. Disraeli instructed the British 
Ambassador in Berlin, Lord Odo Russell, to warn Germany, in 
co-operation with Russia, to renounce all bellicose intentions. 

Russia took the lead in the intervention to preserve peace. 
Alexander III seized the opportunity of a visit to Berlin, 
planned for some considerable time, to frustrate Bismarck’s 
plan of a preventive war. The Russian Chancellor, Prince 
Gortschakow, informed Bismarck that if Germany attacked 
France, she would find Russia side by side with France. 
Bismarck assured him that no plan of aggression had been 
contemplated. He insisted on the omission: of the word 
“now ” in the statement that was issued concerning the 
Russian visit to Berlin. Gortschakow was prevented from 
stating that “‘ Now [i.e. after the Russian intervention] peace 
is preserved.” Instead, the statement declared that: ‘‘ The 
Tsar leaves Berlin fully convinced of the peaceful intentions 
that rule there and that secure the maintenance of peace.” 

Austria and Italy had not participated in the intervention. 
The Vienna Government, with Andrassy as Foreign Minister, 
was labouring for a better understanding with Berlin, which 
resulted in the Dual Alliance, the Triple Alliance, and finally 
in the dissolution of the Hapsburg Empire in 1914-18. An 
account of the attempts of the Western Powers to persuade 
Austria to adopt another foreign policy may be found in the 
letter of her Ambassador in Paris, Count Rudolf Apponyi, to 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Andrassy, published in the 
Revue de France: 


Secret. 
Paris, May 8th, 1875. 

My dear Count! Duc Decazes has given me confidential 
information that I was far from expecting. He read me two 
telegrams from the French Chargé d’Affaires in London, concern- 
ing conversations with Lord Derby, in which the latter expressed 
serious concern about the German Government as regards Austria. 
According to His Grace, these apprehensions are fully shared by 
competent and capable politicians, and are confirmed by his own 
reports from Vienna and Berlin. The danger is not believed to be 
imminent, but apparently the impending storm would break over 
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Austria. The meeting in Venice has deeply disconcerted Herr 
von Bismarck, his mind is obsessed by the phantom of a coalition 
and he believes the danger might be averted if he attacked us" 
suddenly, seized our German provinces, which have been 
thoroughly prepared by Prussian propaganda, before the other 
Powers had time to come to our aid. Lord Derby recalled the 
fact that Napoleon I had been greatly disturbed by the coalitions 
formed against him, although he had himself been the first to 
provoke their formation by his ambitious policy of invasion. 
This juxtaposition, emanating from so level-headed [Andrassy’s 
marginal comment “ yes”] and cautious [Andrassy’s marginal 
comment, “no”] a man as the Secretary of State, is sufficient 
proof of the apprehensions that filled him. 

I could not hide from my partner in this conversation the deep 
astonishment caused by this communication, which could not be 
explained either by our own peaceable course of action, or by our 
present relations to the Court of Berlin. I added that my own 
news from Vienna was far from causing me to sense any such 
possibilities, and I cited some of the sentences in your private 
letter, dated April 28th, among them the one stating that the 
“nervous side” of Bismarck’s policy ought not to be taken too 
seriously. In reply, Duc Decazes read to me the following passage 
from a private letter he had received from Marquis d’Harcourt 
(French Ambassador in Vienna), that I have memorised almost 
verbatim. The Ambassador writes: “I have recently been 
greatly astonished by the sincere attempts of the Austrian Govern- 
ment to entertain good relations with the Cabinet in Berlin, 
although, despite this good will, causes of differences of opinion 
between the two Governments are continually arising and multi- 
plying. It would seem as though Germany were collecting points 
of recrimination against Austria.” What do you think? con- 
tinued the Duc. We must be prepared for everything when 
dealing with a madman, and a madman possessed of such power is 
doubly dangerous. [Marginal note of Andrassy’s: “This view is 
most tempting, but it is wrong. Would the danger be less if 
Bismarck were less mad? Why does Decazes complain if his 
opponent loses his wits ?””] I am communicating this confidential 
news to you, dear Count, and leave it to you to ascertain its value. 
If it were merely a case of French impressions, I should account 
for them largely by the continual unrest caused here by Prussian 
policy, which amounted to a veritable panic more than once during 
the last week. But the opinion of so sceptical a mind as Lord 
Derby does appear to me to warrant some attention. 


Andrassy, the Austrian Minister for Foreign Affairs, was at 
great pains to convert the Emperor to his policy of friendship 
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with Bismarck. That is why he recorded, in his marginal 
note, his opinion that Bismarck might well be unpredictable, 
but not necessarily the more dangerous. He, Andrassy, 
reaped the greatest advantage in the “ War in Sight ” crisis, 
for he caused Berlin to be checkmated by Russia, and at the 
same time he ingratiated himself with Bismarck. When 
Andrassy was informed, before the Tsar left St. Petersburg 
for Berlin, that, according to the Russian press, Gortschakow 
had assured the French Ambassador that Russia would know 
how to prevent Germany from attacking France, he cut short 
the report with the words: ‘“ Leave me in peace with such 
nonsense. That is not true. That is a silly invention.” When 
he heard in reply that this telegram was published by the 
official news agency, he jumped from his chair, threw his legs 
up into the air three times for joy, and cried enthusiastically : 
“ Bismarck will never forgive him that!” And the culprit, 
whom Bismarck actually never did forgive, was Gortschakow. 

In Berlin the Tsar threw his full weight into the cause of 
peace. The Austrian Ambassador, Count Karolyi, gives the 
following account of this to Count Andrassy (House, Court and 
State Archives, Vienna, 28/B). 
Spetetl Berlin, May 15th, 1875. 

The Tsar asked me whether I too had heard rumours of 
war against us talked about. I replied that such a rumour had 
come to my knowledge these very days, but only in a very nebulous 
form, so that I had of course attached no importance to it. The 
Tsar said that Bismarck was in such a bad temper in consequence 
of the meeting in Venice that he had even gone so far as to inform 
the British Ambassador that he would in any case march on 
Vienna first and subsequently on Paris. Lord Odo Russell had 
communicated this information to him, the Tsar. The Tsar’s first 
query had been whether Bismarck had made this remark before 
or after dining. This time it happened to have occurred during 
the forenoon. ... The Emperor William had begged him, the 
Tsar, to tell me how absurd such a rumour was, and that he, the 
Emperor William, considered it quite superfluous for him to give 
an assurance that he had never entertained such an idea, and that 
it was quite out of the question. His Majesty (Tsar Alexander) 
has added that I was not to mention this confidential information 
to the British Ambassador unless he spoke about it himself. 


Even Andrassy could not quite suppress a sense of appre- 
hension that Berlin might desire to annex the German-speaking 
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parts of the Dual Monarchy. In his private letter to Apponyi 
in Paris (House, Court and State Archives, Vienna, 1X/100, 


France) we find the following : 


Secret! 
Vienna, May 17th, 1875. 

What could one really think of a statesman who, notwith- 
standing the numerous difficulties with which Germany has to 
contend at home, with an Empire only just founded, lacking, as 
yet, all the solid foundations that only time can bring, yet con- 
templated the idea of allowing new and greater difficulties to arise 
by working towards an annexation of the German provinces of 
Austria—even granted the possibility that it depended on him 
alone whether such an aim could be achieved, which is, of course, 
extremely dubious? Setting aside the strong ties which bind the 
inhabitants of Austria-Hungary to their dynasty, that has ruled 
over them for many centuries, ignoring their loyal affection, 
which would lead them to oppose any attempt to make them 
gravitate towards Berlin, we may well doubt whether Herr von 
Bismarck could assert that the Austrian provinces could be 
changed into simple German frontier counties ; it would require 
extraordinary illusions to imagine that the German parts of the 
Austrian nation, accustomed to play a leading part in an Empire 
of 36 millions, would easily accept a depressed and secondary role 
instead of a privileged one. Is it possible, on the other hand, that 
the Chancellor forgets that the Austrian parts of the people, 
though of Germanic stock, are yet different in every aspect from 
the North Germans? Their tastes, aims, tendencies, vary con- 
siderably, and even the language in Austria is not identical with 
that which is spoken in the greater part of the German Empire. 
And can one believe that Herr von Bismarck, or any other 
statesman, would care to strengthen the dissatisfied Roman 
Catholics in Germany by an additional contingent of opponents ? 


The threat of war in 1875 was checked so effectively that, 
during the remainder of his life Bismarck denied that it had 
ever existed, Especially towards his Imperial master, William 
I, at that time 78 years of age, he always emphasised the 
assertion that it had been a mere case of malignant press 
alarm. The shortest criticism of this method, detrimental in 
its brevity, was made by the Austrian Ambassador in Berlin, 
Count Karolyi, in a private letter to Andrassy, dated Berlin, 
May 2oth, 1876 : 

We must take into account that His Majesty [the Emperor 
William] has weakened considerably mentally. His Majesty 
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believes firmly that the press alone bears the responsibility for all 
this war-scare, that is to say, the so-called independent press. 
His Majesty does not appear even to suspect in what manner the 
hand of the Cabinets has been made effective through the exercise 
of official influence. 


In the Europe of those days the war crisis lasted for about 
eight weeks. Not a man was mobilised. Nothing emerged 
except articles in the press and diplomatic interventions. The 
Germany of Bismarck had received a sound lesson. To employ 
an expression coined by Andrassy in his final report to the 
Emperor Francis Joseph: “ We have been given peace and 
the Germans have had a lesson.” 

Cart’ Miscu. 


“ROBERT ELSMERE”: FIFTY YEARS 
AFTER. 


T was in February 1888 that Robert Elsmere appeared, 

which made Mrs. Humphry Ward famous. In the May of 

“the same year Mr. Gladstone wrote his famous article in 
the Nineteenth Century, which gave the book its world vogue. 
His article followed several friendly letters between them 
and one or two long and interesting conversations which 
Mrs. G. M. Trevelyan records in her admirable life of her 
mother. There was no animosity between the two prota- 
gonists, only a different approach to a religious problem in 
which both of them had a fundamental and passionate 
sympathy. In the issue, as Mrs. Trevelyan tells us, her 
mother moved like her hero Robert in the direction of the 
Unitarians. She formed with immense energy a committee 
of Unitarians and Unitarian sympathisers and raised money 
enough to build a settlement near Russell Square, which still 
continues to work and keep her name alive. And she added 
to this, as one item in her prodigious mental and moral 
output, the movement for Play Centres in great towns which 
also still flourishes, and has led, through the persistent 
devotion of her daughters, to the acquisition of the great 
Foundling Hospital site nearby for similar purposes of 
healthy recreation for the children of a crowded part of 
London. When we think that one woman was able to accom- 
plish all this while writing thirty books, visiting several 
times the fighting fields of France and inspiring the Ameri- 
cans (whom she also visited) with some knowledge and 
sympathy with what Great Britain was doing in the war, one 
may well think that she was one of a very small group of 
Englishwomen who have moulded the life and thought of 
her country. 

It is not intended here to give a life or a character-sketch 
of Mrs. Ward. Though her books are not now read as they 
once were, or perhaps as George Eliot’s still are, most educated 
people know the main facts about her—the granddaughter 
of Arnold of Rugby, the niece of Matthew Arnold, the wife 
of a well-known member of The Times staff, the friend and 
correspondent of most men of intellectual note in her time 
either in France or England, the indefatigable and mainly 
self-taught student of many languages and much history, 
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especially the history of Christian origins. There are the bald 
facts of an outstanding woman whose name will not be 
forgotten among us, and to whom it will always be refreshing 
to return in the turmoil of a world which in some ways 
follows and, alas, in so many others is unlike the world of 
her dreams. 

We are not concerned here with all her later novels. 
But in her most famous book she was possessed by a great 
idea and it is by that that she will live and by that that 
she interests us now on the jubilee of the book which 
captured Mr. Gladstone’s attention and seemed for the 
moment to have diverted him from his Irish campaign. 
It is unnecessary here to go into the details of ‘the story. 
Most people have a general notion of its trend. An ardent 
young Oxford man, full of social and religious zeal, comes 
under the influence of T. H. Green, to whose memory the book 
is dedicated. Green died in 1888 so that the events narrated 
must be supposed to have occurred some time in the seven- 
ties, that is, after the publication of the Origin of Species 
(1859) and all the religious stir which it aroused. Green 
appears in the novel as “‘ Grey” and is faithfully and sym- 
pathetically described. He is memorable in English thought 
as the most powerful exponent of Hegelian ideas who has 
ever taught among us. It is not, however, on his intellectual 
or purely philosophical side that Mrs. Ward either studied or 
presents him. She knew him well when living in Oxford and 
the attack made on him and other liberal theologians by 
Bishop Wordsworth in his Bampton Lecture in March 1881, 
inspired her with the idea of Robert Elsmere. It was the man 
of passionate social and religious interests, free from the 
traditional theological dogmas which had been predominant 
in England till then, who captured her imagination and 
created the ardent young clergyman “ Robert Elsmere.” 
There is much in the story beside the widening out of Robert 
Elsmere. He has a thrilling love-adventure which binds him 
for life to one of the straitest of the old belief. And there 
are many other interests in the book, which is the longest 
Mrs. Ward ever wrote, and was at first actually longer than 
we now have it. But the two interests which grip us most are : 
(1) what Robert does when as a clergyman he fully accepts 
the non-revealed aspect of religion and (z) how this change 
affects his relations with Catherine the strictly orthodox 
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wife. It is enough to say that she sticks to him faithfully 
and perhaps even more lovingly after the change, and that 
he dies on the last page, having worked for years with 
Unitarian friends in an educational and social centre in the 
East End, having given up his living in Surrey. This is a 
bald summary of the leading thread in Mrs. Ward’s most 
famous book. It may be interesting to set down a few of the 
impressions which crowd in on one, reading it half a century 
after its publication. 

It is in the first place an extremely thrilling tale. No one 
can fail to be held tight by the development of the love 
interests which are perhaps more varied and exciting in the 
case of Rose, Catherine’s sister, than they are in her own. 
Then we have a quite unsurpassed account of the old- 
fashioned life among the dalesmen of Westmorland .and in 
the charming Surrey village before they move to Elgood 
Street, the settlement of the liberal-minded men in the East 
End of London. Both of these episodes are perfect in their 
way and postpone the religious crisis which made the fortune 
of the book. One almost regrets that the author’s later 
objects should have obscured the larger part of the book, for 
on both of the earlier episodes it deserves to live, had Robert 
never felt religious qualms all his life. It is in fact full of 
matter, vivid and admirably told by a born story-teller. It 
may perhaps be one feature of the change of taste which has 
come over us in the last fifty years that the main incident 
now takes a somewhat subordinate place. In fact nowadays 
the resignation of his living by Robert on account of certain 
doctrinal differences from the published orthodoxy of the 
Church is less thrilling than his conflict with the cynical and 
sceptical squire as to the condition of some of his unhealthy 
cottages. The struggle with Henslowe, the drunken and 
ineficient agent of Squire Wendover, and the intellectual 
hold which the same squire afterwards establishes over 
‘Robert, are now the points which grip the reader most closely. 

Does not this one fact denote the chief change which has 
come over the public mind since Mrs. Ward wrote: “Sociology 
and psychology have come to the front and theology is in the 
background”? It now seems intolerable to us that a rich 
literary man should be content for years to leave the manage- 
ment of his e8tate to an incompetent blackguard and that, 
through this neglect, the lives of a number of children and 
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others should be lost or made miserable, while, on the other 
hand, we take quite quietly the revelation by Robert to his 
wife that his religious views had moved a stage in the direc- 
tion of what we should commonly call “ rationalism.”” Does 
not Miss Rose Macaulay in one of her books bring into the 
drawing a wavering parson who admits that he has just been 
obliged “ for the sixth time to change his religion”? Hence 
our present sympathy for Catherine is considerably lessened. 
“Well, my dear,” we should imagine her saying, “ surely 
many people of your class and order think just as you do now 
and make no fuss about it”? On that side of our life and 
thought compromise has gained enormously and, one must 
add, indifferentism also. On the other side, how people live 
is an interest which has shot up high above the other-world 
questions of what happens to them when they die or what 
they may think about the Virgin Birth. Humanitarian and 
social zeal has covered the country with agencies of every 
kind of which Mrs. Ward would have been a wholehearted 
supporter. Religious—or at least doctrinal—zeal has pro- 
portionately diminished. 

One minor character, ‘‘ Wardlaw,” appears in the Elgood 
Street part of the book, who deserves a word of notice. He is 
a “ Positivist,” a good little man who helps the work of the 
settlement as well as he can. But his views and his want of 
tact and his strong opinion as to the subordination of wives 
make him an ineffective figure, curiously uncongenial to 
Catherine. Now it is well known from Mrs. Trevelyan’s life 
of her mother that Mrs. Ward was a friend of Frederic 
Harrison who was the most prominent Positivist of that time. 
He co-operated heartily with her in her anti-suffrage agitation 
and wrote her a cordial letter of appreciation on her book, 
Richard Meynell, in 1911. It is worth quoting, as estimating 
Richard Meynell “as fine as anything since George Eliot,” 
and judging Meynell as a “ finer type than Elsmere both as a 
man and as a book.” “I am sure that it will have a greater 
permanent value—even if its popularity for the hour is not so 
rapid—for it appeals to a higher order of reader and is of a 
larger kind of art.” Mr. Harrison’s judgment touches both 
the quality of the book and the forward change in public 
opinion since its appearance in 1911. This is nearly a quarter 
of a century since Robert Elsmere. It is a most moving tale, 


most skilfully told, undoubtedly the best of Mrs. Ward’s 
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later books. But the contents are also significant in regard 
to the questions moving in the minds of the two men. 
Elsmere, finding that his intellect rejected the creeds and 
formularies of the Church of which he was an ordained 
member, resigned his living and took up religious and social 
work in the East End of London. By the time a similar 
change had come over the mind of Meynell, he found himself 
backed by a large minority of the clergy as well as the 
enthusiasm of his parishioners. He introduced a new form of 
service into his church, which while remaining Christian—as 
he understands it—avoids the errors and formalities of the 
traditional type. He is a Modernist of the order of Loisy and 
Tyrrell, besides adding to their doctrines a passionate, loving 
and delicate care for his neighbours and especially those most 
closely bound to him. The Bishop is sympathetic, but the 
case must go before the Court of Arches and the Modernists 
lose their suit. This is the religious kernel of the book, 
enclosed in a casket of intriguing and tragic romance. 
Catherine appears again, deepened and saddened as Robert’s 
widow and dies quietly on the last page. One wonders that 
the book is not oftener read, as Frederic Harrison prophesied 
it would be; but one obstacle stands out and will probably 
continue to stand out in the course of its success. The public 
has lost any taste for the religious kernel. Since Richard 
Meynell, since the great agitation which followed as to the 
revision of the Prayer Book, people have become accustomed 
to the freer treatment of the old services. They are hardly 
preserved in their entirety anywhere and those who go to 
church now are quite accustomed to alterations which do 
not agree with Richard Meynell’s revisions, but at least are 
fresher, more varied and always shorter than the old service. 
So far we may think that Mrs. Ward has won her fight. 

But certain larger questions remain. The first which will 
occur is the general falling off in the interest which Mrs. 
Ward no doubt rightly describes as existing in her day. 
It is undoubtedly true that people generally do not take the 
same interest as they did, either in the practice of religion or 
in the special historical approach which occupied so much of 
her study. People are found to say that they would remain 
religious, even call themselves Christian, though it might be 
proved or believed that an historic Jesus never existed. Reli- 
gion has thus become more generalised and more vague, 
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The Catherines of the books have become rare indeed. One 
might write a long treatise on the subject, but one thing is 
clear that the main interest which people now most discuss 
is not religious in the strict sense, but social and political. 
“Think what you like about these doctrinal and historical 
questions but take a hand in withstanding the dictators and 
preserving the freedom of the democracies.” That is now the 
prevailing popular passion and one must add to it that 
religion in Mrs. Ward’s sense has retired far into the back- 
ground, whether we speak of Germany and Italy or of the 
other ideological camp in Russia. One may say that they 
have acquired another religion with a more direct bearing on 
the growth of their nations and the actions of every day. 
This is a narrow use of the word religion and we should avoid 
it much as Mrs. Ward would have done. She widened out in 
the course of her thought, though to the end she would have 
called herself a Christian ; and she is capable of saying in one 
place, “ God is history.”” One cannot read the working of 
another mind—nor indeed wholly one’s own. But it is safe 
to say that the movement called ‘ Positivist ” has much to do 
with the formation of the party called Modernist and that 
they will have still more to do with one another in the future. 
The most obvious weakness in the Gospel which Mrs. 
Ward offered to the world is its sectionalism or westernisa- 
tion. How can we reasonably ask the Buddhist or the Con- 
fucian or the follower of any other divine leader recognised 
in the world to say that Christ was all and Buddha and the 
rest merely partial anticipations? Nor does the Elsmere 
gospel, centring in Christ and human kindliness, allow for the 
growth of the human spirit in science, art, technology and the 
thousand aspects of power and expansion which are indepen- 
dent of the exquisite goodness and self-sacrifice of the Robert 
Elsmere or Meynell of the Ward gospel. They are needed ; 
perhaps they are the supreme thing in human life. Yet they 
are not all and they seem at the moment to have suffered a 
grievous eclipse in nearly half the world. The full ideal must be 
humanity in its entirety and at its best. No one in her time 
did more to promote this ideal than Mrs. Ward. She would 
have been grieved to the depth to see the havoc now raging 
in the world. How would she have set about to combat it ? 
There is a sentence on this in her reply to Mr. Gladstone 
which appeared in the March number of the Nineteenth 
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Century for 1889. Robert Elsmere had stirred the old states- 
man deeply. He first sought an interview with her at the 
Talbots’ house in Oxford, and an extremely interesting 
report of their talks appears in Mrs. Trevelyan’s life of her 
mother, quoted in Mrs. Ward’s own words. But this was not 
enough. He had already determined to write about the book 
in the Nineteenth Century and his article appears in the May 
number of 1888. We noticed above the widespread interest 
which this article secured for Robert Elsmere. But it is clear 
from a reading of what Mr. Gladstone wrote that his interest 
in it has led to thoughts which go far beyond the incidents 
of the story itself. He gives us not only his impression of the 
characters and the scene in which they moved but also, and 
principally, a passionate and historical defence of the divinity 
of Christ. The literary criticism leaves one rather cold; he 
actually suggests that the book is “ difficult reading.” But 
the Apologia pro Fide Sua is a moving thing. He seems to 
speak quite apart from the current thought of the day and 
has no reference to the new religion of humanity which was 
at that time attracting so much attention from thinking 
people of all kinds. To him Christ was all, and he argues 
through many pages that the amelioration of mankind in the 
last two thousand years—in which he firmly believed—was 
due mainly—if not entirely—to the spread of the belief that 
Christ was God. It remains a monument to the intense 
religious conviction of the old man and still deserves respect- 
ful and careful reading. Mrs. Ward replied in a lighter vein 
in the March number of the same review in 1889. She was 
consciously and clearly much more a master of the historical 
literature which bears on the question than her polite and 
friendly antagonist. She approaches very close to the 
religious ideas which were then inspiring the positivist school, 
and the concluding sentence of her article might well have 
been taken from one of their essays. What is the substitute 
for that concentrated belief in the one-man God? “ Keep 
firm hold,” she says, “ on the whole of that vast heritage of 
feeling which goes back through all the overgrowth of dream 
and speculation to that strongest of all the forms of human 
life—the love of man for man, the trust of the lower soul in 
the higher, the hope and the faith which the leader and the 
hero kindle amid the masses.” 


F. §. Marvin. 
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SLOVAKIA—TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 


S Slovakia, which is again beginning to play a greater réle 
De the Central European crisis, an independent political 

body, or is she merely a territorial base for German 
militarism? Is there really any prospect of her leading a 
political life of her own? From the purely legal point of view 
one can only speak of the relationship as that of a protectorate 
under the German Reich. This state of affairs is not altered 
by the fact that in order not to offend Slovak susceptibilities 
the relationship was based on a bilateral treaty instead of 
being based, as in the case of the “ Protectorate of Bohemia- 
Moravia,” on a unilateral “ Order of the Fihrer.” On the 
contrary, the type of treaty chosen for Slovakia is only in 
accordance with the classical prototypes of protectorates. 
In any case, the Slovakian army organisation and Slovakian 
foreign policy are bound up with those of Germany by 
Articles 3 and 4 of the Treaty. Article 2 transfers to the Reich 
not only the right of keeping garrisons, but even “ military 
sovereign rights ”—and what does this not include in German 
eyes ?—over a belt of territory which embraces the lower and 
the middle valley of the Vah from Bratislava to Zilina 
(including these two main towns), and also the frontier 
mountains to the west and north. This occupation has no 
direct connection with the German “ obligation ” to protect 
Slovak territory—an obligation which, however, does not 
extend to the one frontier, namely the Hungarian, which is 
really threatened. And this for good reasons: In March and 
April of this year not only did serious frontier clashes occur 
between Slovakian and Hungarian troops, but considerable 
portions of territory were separated from Slovakia and 
annexed to Hungary, without the German “ protective 
power ” intervening in any way; nay, without one single 
German regiment moving east from Zilina when the Slovak 
Government found it necessary to mobilise against Hungary. 

Actually, the German occupation has totally different aims. 
These are: Firstly, military control of the main towns 
and thereby of the “ independent” Slovak Government ; 
secondly, the isolation of the “ Protectorate of Bohemia- 
Moravia ” from the outside world ; and, thirdly, the acquisi- 
tion of an excellent land base for facing Poland from the 
south. This last aim obviously stands in the forefront at the 
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moment ; for the concentration of two or three infantry and 
four motorised divisions (of the XIVth Army Corps) in 
Western Slovakia, and the creation of a separate German 
Army Command with its headquarters in the capital, Bratis- 
lava, can be explained only as a preparation for a serious 
offensive against a potential military enemy. A glance at 
the map shows that, starting from the middle valley of the 
Vah, Western Galicia could be attacked from the south as far 
as and beyond Cracow, thus preventing the possible defence of 
Polish Upper Silesia. It does not seem clear, therefore, how a 
country which has conceded to a Great Power such rights over 
its territory, can be considered an independent state. 

Yet it seems worth while to ask ourselves whether there is 
some historical justification for that “ independence ” which, 
though it is just a formula to-day, might be transformed into 
reality at some future date. The first observation to make is 
that Slovakia has never in modern times formed an indepen- 
dent whole in her economic and social structure. In pre-war 
Hungary these mountainous countries in the northerly bend 
of the Carpathians were poor ; they were deliberately kept in 
a state of cultural backwardness, and were simply exploited 
by the Magyar feudal lords ; they supplied cheap labour for 
all the neighbouring territories. Because of this desperate 
situation there was considerable emigration from Slovakia and 
Carpatho-Russia to America, where they surpassed greatly 
their fellow-countrymen at home in respect of their cultural 
and economic life, and formed (until the birth of the Czecho- 
slovakian Republic) the centre of national culture. As part 
of the Czechoslovakian Republic, Slovakia advanced im- 
mensely with the aid largely of Czech capital investment and 
Czech engineers, officials and intellectuals. This help evoked 
some ill-humour on the part of the Slovakian petite bourgeoisie 
and the intelligentsia—in part surely due to clumsy behaviour 
of the Czechs in certain directions. 

But no serious person has ever questioned that without 
this help the rise of Slovakia and even the formation of these 
social classes would have been impossible. The sudden growth 
affected to a great extent those territories which reverted to 
Hungary after Munich and whose real life had only begun 
with the Czechoslovak agrarian reforms so much decried by 
Hungarian feudal lords and their friends. The development of 
industry was extensively connected with the Czechoslovakian 
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State, and above all with its defence requirements. These 
war-industries, which were established in Slovakia (around 
Bystrica, etc.), enlarged the railway network and are to-day 
an additional factor in drawing the German conquerors 
deeper and deeper into this country. This exploitation is 
hardly conducive to the independent economic life of the 
Slovak people. It may well be that the Slovak worker, 
accustomed as he is to a very low standard of life, reacted 
with less resentment at first to his compulsory dispatch to 
German fortification labours than his Czech fellow-sufferer ; 
but a national life can be founded as little on the sending away 
of the “surplus ” men of a people as on the use of roads of 
communication and stocks of wood by the German occupiers. 
Since the separation of the southern regions annexed by 
Hungary, agriculture needs very earnest efforts merely to 
satisfy the extremely modest requirements of the country 
itself. 

Slovakia, therefore, seems incapable of existing without 
any outside support ; but those who have severed her con- 
nection with the Czech territories, under whose guidance the 
country went through its first real development, cannot put 
anything else in their place but the simple exploitation by the 
German troops of occupation or by Magyar feudal lords. 
Moreover, the Slovak “ nationalists” know very well that 
before Tiso began his ill-famed negotiations with Germany 
and thereby started the final crisis of the Czechoslovak 
Republic, he put his far from modest demands (2 billion 
Czech crowns) to Prague. The notorious round-trip during 
which the “right of self-determination”’ of Slovakia (and 
therewith the future of the whole of Czechoslovakia) was 
negotiated, had its origin in the Prague Central Government’s 
promise of material help only on condition that the expenses 
for Fascist guards, Jewish pogroms and separatist propaganda 
should be discontinued. 

Hardly different from the material conditions are those of 
the intellectual and political character of true independence. 
The alleged national separation from the Czechs is really only 
attributable to the fact that, before the war, a part of the 
very small Slovakian intelligentsia tried to find support 
against Magyar oppressors in the Catholic Austrian dynasty, 
from whose domination the more developed Czechs had 
already begun to draw away; and after the war a part of 
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the petite bourgeoisie, now becoming stronger, took up this 
attitude of opposition towards Czech predominance. No 
doubt these circles are occasionally obsessed by hatred of the 
Czechs which in its motives and ways of expression is related 


to anti-semitism in Germany as well as in Slovakia itself, but — 


neither is capable of a real national consciousness. Moreover, 
we ourselves while on our march through Slovakia in the 
critical weeks of the second part of March, encountered this 
“ Anti-Czechism ’? much more among the German and 
Magyar innkeepers, merchants, etc., than among the Slovaks 
themselves ; that is among people who do not care a hoot for 
Slovakian independence and who simply see in it a provisional 
means of getting rid of the hated Czechs. 

Nor should we forget that Slovakian autonomism (which for 
all that was not yet separatism) could not obtain more than 
a third of all polled votes in any of the elections held under 
strictly democratic conditions. Under the conditions created 
by the German terrer after Munich, the Czechs tolerated an 
electoral comedy during which all other parties were prevented 
from the presentation of lists, as well as the coercive Gleich- 
schaliung of the anti-separatist Slovak parties, but this must 
be considered as a weakness for which the Czech people had 
to pay heavily on March 14th when the Parliament elected 
by such means proclaimed the “ independence ”—yet this 
must not be taken as a measure of the will of the Slovak 
people. As for the Hlinka-guards, though from time to time 
they are characterised as “‘ part schoolboy, part criminal,” 
I should not like to subscribe to such a strong judgment, 
though I have seen things with my own eyes at different 
periods which seemed to confirm it. The preponderant 
majority of men who wear the uniform of the Hlinka-guards 
in Slovakia (and, it must be added, who do not participate in 
pogroms of Jews and Czechs) are healthy elements of the 
people who have been pressed into it by some mechanical 
coercion, for example the railwaymen, of whom nobody will 
believe that they have finally discarded their democratic 
opinions by putting on the double-cross badge; or those forest 
workers who answered our questions as to how they could as 
old Social-democrats have become members of the Hlinka- 
guards: “ The policeman went through the village yesterday, 
saying that every man must become a member of the Hlinka- 
guards.” Moreover, these men were of a thoroughly national 
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disposition, i.e. the great majority followed the order of 
mobilisation (though there were also some complaints of non- 
compliance) against the Hungarian attacks, and they were 
quite prepared to defend the country against the old and hated 
masters. Still more would they have liked, they declared, to 
go to Zilina and to make an end of the “ miserable Hlinka 
gang.” 

To complete the picture, however, the lack of a serious 
State organisation of its own must be mentioned. The 
expulsion of the numerous Czech officials, some of the worst 
cases of which we have ourselves witnessed, was surely in the 
interest of “ national ” aspirants for jobs whose number—not 
to speak of their capacities—does not in the least suffice to 
fill even the most urgent gaps. Everything has worn the mark 
of disorganisation—and this was only checked by the German 
authorities of occupation insofar as these conditions threatened 
their own security ; the “ mobilisation ” against Hungary is 
a casein point. In addition, the Slovak Government according 
to the wishes of the occupiers, but in strongest opposition to 
the army itself, wanted to dissolve the army ; this provoked 
protest movements and caused certain especially exposed 
persons and parts of the army to cross the frontier into Poland 
and join the legion formed there by the Czech emigration. 

Such were the conditions under which the Slovak “ State” 
and its leading party evolved. One can hardly regard the 
most decisive group to-day, namely Tiso, Duzsanski, Tuka and 
others as differing much in character from the “ independent 
Governments ” of the Ukranian “ Hetman” Skoropadsky, 
and similar creations of the German troops of occupation 
during the Great War. Under such cover nothing but exploita- 
tion of the country takes place. Der Deutsche Volkswirt of 
June 2nd for instance registers with satisfaction the German 
“mass-purchases ” in Slovakia; only the orders of the 
Slovaks for German industrial products were still outstanding, 
on account of which there now exists an uncovered clearing 
balance. The fault lies, according to the Deutsche Volkswirt, 
on the one hand with “ ignorance of the German sources of 
supply ” (or rather, we may add, unreadiness of the popula- 
tion to buy German £rsatz) and, on the other hand, with the 
retention of the Czechoslovak protective duties. While there 
is a demand for the abolition of these duties, the rate of the 
Slovak crown has been fixed at 8.6 Reichspfennig in order, 
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it is declared, to promote Slovak exports. Even in the 
“ Protectorate ” the rate was fixed at ro and in Sudetenland, 
which is much more industrialised and has real export 
interests, but with whose population the Germans wanted to 
be on a good footing, it was fixed at 12.5 Reichspfennig. It is 
thus evident that goods are sold under price to Germany. 

Apart from the open German exponents, there exists a 
group inside the Hlinka party with more pro-Polish sym- 
pathies which originated during the time of struggle as 
opposition inside Czechoslovakia. Its chief exponent is Sidor. 
It is excluded from all official influence and is accused of 
being “ Pan-Slavist” by the official propaganda (since 
German hegemony this has become an abusive word). 
Furthermore, the leading group tries to work against an 
obvious rapprochement between the two peoples by under- 
lining in their propaganda the losses of territory to Poland— 
which compared with those to Hungary are of little import. 
In any case, the fact of such propaganda proves that this 
tendency should not be underestimated. One dare not break 
with it altogether. A proof of this can be seen in the fact that 
Sidor has been offered (obviously as some sort of honourable 
banishment) the post of Minister to the Vatican which is 
important in such a strongly catholic country. 

The people of a democratic or a pro-Czech tendency are 
condemned to keep silence. In spite of that one cannot doubt, 
if one has seen the country in the crisis, that this opposition 
has a great future. True to-day the pro-Polish Hlinkists, let 
alone the representatives of the former Czechoslovakian 
parties, cannot act openly; but the mere existence of these 
tendencies (quite apart from the contrast between Catholics 
and Protestants which is to some extent related to politics) 
forms many centrifugal elements in the “ Unity party ” which 
has hardly yet established itself in the country. Prussian 
bayonets may be able to drive such contrasts from the 
surface, but they cannot decide any of the insoluble problems 
of this state. This has already become very clear if we look 
at the prospect as indicated in the delimitation of the German 
frontier zones: The alleged achievement of “ independence ” 
is ephemeral, “liberated” Slovakia may serve as “small coin,” 
her main parts (now that the south and the extreme east have 
been amputated) may serve as an instalment for the “ restora- 
tion of the integrity of the lands of the Crown of St. Stephen ”; 
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while those zones which are strategically the most important 
towards Poland and Bohemia-Moravia remain occupied by the 
Germans; except in the event of Hungary’s becoming a 
German protected country (S chutzfreundschaftsgebiet). ‘The 
Slovakian pecple, which has been misused in breaking up the 
Czechoslovak Republic, has hardly any means at its disposal 
to put up any resistance against such or similar steps. 

Yet, to look at it from the historical point of view, no such 
“solutions ” can be definitive. If Slovakia is going to be kept 
under the Prussian iron rod, the common struggle against the 
oppressor will break through the dialect frontiers artificially 
exaggerated by nationalist propaganda. The Slovak people 
will make higher claims and will learn a greater, political 
consciousness from their Czech brothers, who fight with great 
energy against their oppressors. If Slovakia—or the essential 
parts of her—came to Hungary, we should see a repetition of 
what caused the Magyar feudal class to withhold electoral 
rights from the larger part of the territority ceded to Hungary 
after Munich, though the majority are Hungarians. Slovaks 
will be bound to make comparisons between the times of the 
Czechoslovak democracy and that mixture of old and new 
which the Magyar ownership of estates involves. And the 
political leaders of to-day, who before Germany became 
strong were not ashamed to take up treasonable connections 
with Hungary (it is well known that Tuka was in prison for 
some time on account of espionage for Hungary) would be the 
sooner disposed of when the ordinary citizen knows that the 
“independence ” was only a roundabout way back to the old 
servitude. 

What Masaryk hoped for far more than was warranted by 
reality, namely a united Czechoslovak nation in spite of the 
differences of the populations composing the state, will now 
become reality under the boot of the foreign conqueror. And 
the eventual victory of democracy in Central Europe will 
restore to this nation the possibility of playing that rdle 
amongst the peoples of the Danube basin, bound together as 
they are in a common destiny, which will correspond to the 
part she took in the common struggle for freedom. 

Rupo.tr ScHLESINGER. 
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INSTINCT AND INTELLIGENCE. 


OST people have heard of Darwin’s famous argument 

concerning the connection between the number of 

spinsters in a village and the clover crop. He argued 
that the more spinsters there are, the better will be the clover 
and, of course, the fewer spinsters, the poorer the clover. 
Darwin assumed that the more spinsters there were, the more 
cats there would be. I think most of us would agree to that. 
Very well—cats kill mice and the fewer mice there are, the 
more wild or humble bees there will be, for mice destroy the 
nests and young of these insects. Finally, the great naturalist 
argued, the more bees to pollinate the clover, the better the 
crop. Conversely, the fewer spinsters, the fewer cats and 
therefore the more mice, and the more mice, the fewer bees 
and so the clover suffers. 

That is just an illustration of the sort of interdependence 
one finds among living beings. Let me give you another. You 
have all heard of the liver-rot disease of sheep and probably 
know that it is caused by an internal parasite, the liver-fluke. 
But perhaps some of you do not know that during a part 
of its rather complicated life history the liver-fluke is also 
an internal parasite of a small fresh-water snail. In fact, 
it is entirely dependent on this snail and dies if it cannot 
find one, so that if we could exterminate the snails con- 
cerned, we should automatically rid our sheep of this fell 
disease. 

I do not wish, however, to suggest that all associations are 
of this sinister kind. On the contrary, the association of two 
animals may be of a purely friendly nature. I am sure we have 
all seen starlings and jackdaws perching on the backs of sheep 
and cattle and deer, ridding them of many troublesome insects 
while themselves having a very good meal. In Africa there 
is a small white heron that does the same thing—I have seen 
it leaping up and down indefatigably as it snatched fly after 
fly from the neck of a placid cow. I have seen, too, a stickle- 
back following a gudgeon along the muddy bed of a slow- 
flowing river. Every time the larger fish stirred up the mud 
as it gulped down some food, the little one darted excitedly 
about chasing and catching the many minute insects and 


crustaceans that the bigger fish had inadvertently driven out 
of their hiding-places. 
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The relations of one animal to another are often exceedingly 
strange. There is, for example, a small creature to be found 
in ants’ nests, which uses ants much as we use buses and 
trains. That is to say, when it sees an ant going (presumably) 
in the right direction, it jumps on, and when it has been 
carried far enough, it jumps off. The ant does not object— 
the uninvited passenger is very small. I think I have said 
enough to suggest that often you cannot study one animal 
without getting mixed up with several others. Of course you 
can study small parts of an animal’s life—how it makes a 
nest, feeds its young and so on, but even then you need to 
compare the nest-building, say, of one animal with the nest- 
building of another. It is clear that animals are just as much 
members one of another as we are. In fact, there is more than 
a grain of truth in the schoolboy’s saying, “ Big bugs have 
little bugs on their backs to bite ’em, little bugs have lesser 
bugs and so ad infinitum.” 

In studying living creatures an interesting question that is 
always cropping up is, how do animals differ from ourselves 
in their ability to face life ?. As you know, it is sometimes said 
that the actions of man are governed by reason while the 
actions of animals are supposed to be governed by instinct. 
Naturally this is an over-simplification, for man is constantly 
under the sway of instinct and animals frequently act with 
intelligence. But if here I may take it as broadly true that 
man is guided by reason and animals by instinct, it at once 
follows that we are at a very great, though temporary, dis- 
advantage. It is often said that this man is a born teacher, 
that one a born writer or artist. In considering animals we 
may carry this a step farther, for many are born craftsmen, 
needing little or no apprenticeship. One, perhaps, is born a 
mason, one a carpenter, one a thatcher. Not only that, each 
is born with the tools of its particular trade ready at hand and 
with the knowledge of how to use them. It may have no 
chance of watching others, learning what to do and then prac- 
tising (even if it has the brain) ; yet its own life or the life of 
the next generation often depends on its doing a highly skilled 
piece of work with absolute accuracy the very first time. And 
usually it manages to do it while we, poor mortals, serve years 
of apprenticeship at this job or that. : 

Sometimes animals perform tasks that we, with all our skill 
and all our reason, would say were quite impossible. 
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As an example I will take one of the wasps, an Ichneumon. 
These are mainly parasitic on caterpillars and lay their eggs 
on a caterpillar or even under its skin, so that when the young 
ichneumons hatch they may have an assured food supply. 
There are over twelve hundred kinds of ichneumon in this 
country alone, helping us and the birds with the caterpillar 
problem. That, however, is by the way. The point I wish to 
stress is that even those caterpillars that burrow beneath 
the bark of trees and into the solid wood are not immune from 
the attack of this wasp. Our largest ichneumon, for instance, 
whose Latin name is Rbyssa persuasoria, which has been 
translated the persuasive burglar—because it is a burglar not 
to be kept out even by thick walls—this ichneumon preys on 
the larve of a horn-tail or wood caterpillar. The larva is tunnel- 
ling the solid wood of a tree, well beneath the bark and 
incidentally damaging good timber, and yet the ichneumon has 
some means of locating it. Then, with its long ovipositor, 
which is a delicate thread-like organ down which the eggs 
must pass, it actually pierces the bark and the solid wood and 
lays its eggs on the horn-tail or in its burrow. 

This drilling of the solid wood with such a thread of an 
instrument is so extraordinary that I would like to quote the 
best account I know. “ The wasp finds a spot, fixes herself 
to the bark. With legs spread out to make a broad base, she 
brings her ovipositor perpendicularly against the bark. Then 
comes the pressing, the rocking, the screwing. ... The wasp 
is driving a slender thread through an inch of solid wood. 
Mechanically it looks utterly impossible. How can a thread 
escape bending or fracturing against the unyielding wood ? 
What would man do if faced with a similar problem? He 
would frankly admit its utter impossibility. Yet the wasp 
manages to get her thread in.... Infinitely slowly the 
penetration advances ; after half an hour it is only half-way 
in. The delicate screwing and pressing continues. In three- 
—— of an hour it is down to the hilt,” and the eggs are 
_ laid. 

That is not the only marvel. It is driven through at exactly 
the reht spot, that is, so that the young ichneumons on 
hatchi.g have the caterpillar to feed upon. How the ich- 
neumon\ discovers where to start drilling nobody knows. 
Perhaps it “ divines ” a hollow in the solid wood in the same 
way that ‘a water diviner, sitting blindfold in an aeroplane, 
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can tell you when you are passing over a river winding its 
way like a ribbon across the earth hundreds of feet below. But 
this is only one instance of the many that could be found of 
animals having, apparently, a sense that is beyond our calcu- 
lation. I have watched a mole breaking open the stems of the 
bulrush or reed-mace and eating the large fat caterpillars that 
I, at least, could never have guessed were there. All the stems 
looked alike, but the mole broke into only those that con- 
tained a caterpillar, tearing open the thick white stalks with 
its powerful front feet. Of course, in this case, the animal may 
have used its sense of smell. But it is interesting because 
normally these caterpillars live inside the stems of plants 
growing in water, so that one would not associate them with 
the mole. However, in a dry season, when ponds sink, the 
mole evidently finds not only its territory but also its food 
supply enlarged. Actually these caterpillars, or rather the 
chrysalises, are eaten by moorhens in an ordinary season, for, 
of course, these birds are constantly swimming about amongst 
the rushes. They too rarely split open a stem that does not 
contain a chrysalis and, although the caterpillar may have 
channelled the stem for a foot or more, the birds tear open the 
stem just where the tit-bit may be found. Again it is not known 
what tells them where to peck, for it is not likely that they can 
smell a chrysalis, for birds on the whole have very poor noses. 

Returning to my remark that many animals are born into 
what may be called highly skilled trades—born not as 
apprentices but as, apparently, experienced workers, I also 
said that sometimes it is of vital importance to an animal to 
carry out its own special job with absolute accuracy the first 
time. Let me give you an example. In this case the animal 
concerned is a born actor or impersonator. It has only to go 
through its special act once, but at the same time this is the 
most important moment of its life. If it fails it may be killed. 
I expect you know the pretty little blue butterflies that are 
common in the summer. Perhaps you also know that the 
caterpillars of some of these, when seen from the ants’ point 
of view, are really nothing but movable tuckshops. Each has 
on its back a sort of hump that produces a sweet juice, and 
ants may be seen climbing over these caterpillars and helping 
themselves to a free meal. All this is just a sideline, however, a 
sort of curtain-raiser in the life of the particular caterpillar I 
have in mind, 
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Some of these little creatures spend the winter months 
asleep, tucked away in a warm spot with their breathing-tubes 
closed to keep out the cold. As they do not feed all the winter 
they are naturally very thin when they creep out in the spring. 
But the caterpillar of one of these blue butterflies, on the 
other hand, reappears in the spring looking fat and jolly. 
Moreover it is not only fat, it is also bigger, which suggests 
that it has been living on the fat of the land. For a long time 
nobody knew where it spent the winter, how it kept warm or 
what it ate, its normal food being the sweet-smelling thyme 
that grows on molehills, ants’ nests and so on. Now it is 
known that at the approach of chilly autumn weather this 
caterpillar leaves the thyme plant and goes up to one of the 
holes leading into an ant’s nest. There it stops, for if it went 
nearer it would be attacked. Perhaps the warm air rising 
from the ants’ front door blows temptingly in its face. Never- 
theless it waits patiently outside, just as though it were 
begging for a night’s or rather a winter’s lodging. 

Ants frequently carry one another about. If you are an ant 
and you want another ant to help you with a job of work, you 
merely go down the village street until you see a likely looking 
fellow with time on his hands, you pick him up and carry him 
to the work on hand. On another occasion he may possibly 
come along and carry you off. When an ant sees that it is 
going to be made use of in this way, or when it wishes to be 
carried, it turns up its body, folds back its head and in general 
makes as neat a parcel of itself as possible. Strange as it may 
seem, it is into this sort of parcel that the caterpillar presently 
contorts its body. And it does it so well that in time an ant 
comes along and understands what is meant. The ant, in 
fact, is being spoken to in its own language, and it responds by 
picking the caterpillar up and walking with it into the nest. 
In no other way could it get into the nest alive. Once inside, 
however, introduced as it were after giving the special pass- 
word, it no doubt soon takes on the smell of the nest and is in 
consequence ignored by the ant community. Having obtained 
the snuggest imaginable winter quarters, the caterpillar repays 
its unsuspecting hosts—by eating their babies. Indeed it 
gobbles up so many that in the spring it emerges fat and 
sleek when all self-respecting caterpillars are thin. There 
is no time to waste in looking for mislaid babies in the busy 
life of an ant, so the awful truth is apparently never known. 
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And anyhow, who would suspect a caterpillar of being 
carnivorous ? 

Much has been written on the wonderful perfection of 
instinct in animals, and I have given you examples of instincts 
which are perfect. But there are many animals whose evolu- 
tion is not by any means complete, and whose instincts are 
still so imperfect that many of their kind die every year. In 
California, for instance, there are two oak trees, one which 
keeps its leaves through the winter and one that sheds them. 
Now the caterpillars of a certain moth live through the winter 
by eating the leaves of the ever-green oak. The moth has, as 
yet, no special instinct to guide her to the right tree, and 
accordingly she lays her eggs indiscriminately on both kinds. 
Inevitably all those caterpillars that are born on the deciduous 
oak die in myriads when the leaves fall, while those on the 
ever-green tree munch their happy way through the mild 
Californian winter. 

Even animals, however, that are perfectly endowed make 
the most ludicrous mistakes simply because of the very per- 
fection of their instincts. Many creatures so rarely need to 
bring even a grain of reason to bear on any problem, that 
when the need arises they either cannot think or, if I may 
put it so, it does not occur to them to think. Rather than 
think, indeed, they often struggle on with some sort of 
activity, however ridiculous, just to satisfy as far as possible 
an instinctive desire. A tame white rat, for instance, building 
a nest, ran out of material. Its instinct was to go on building 
until it had finished its nest. So strong was this desire to 
build that eventually it picked up its own tail and in triumph 
carried that to the nest. Dashing happily out again, it began 
to hunt for more material, found its tail for the second time 
and again carried it back to the nest. This happened re- 
peatedly, the rat perfectly at peace with the world because it 
had at last found an apparently inexhaustible supply of 
material. The rat has a good brain, yet it could not stop to 
use it because for the time being it was, so to speak, wound up 
to fetch and carry. 

It is, of course, common knowledge that when the egg of a 
cuckoo hatches in the nest of its foster parent, one of the 
young bird’s first actions is to eject its foster brothers or 
sisters. The point I wish to stress is that the foster parent, 
returning to find, it may be, four babies lying just outside the 
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nest—which is often on the ground—and only one baby— 
which of course is the young cuckoo—in the nest, ignores the 
four and concentrates its attention on the one. It must see its 
own nestlings, for they are often only an inch or two away, 
but its instinct to feed young birds im the nest is so strong that 
it takes no notice of any that are outside. I do not think it 
recognises them. That may seem incredible, yet it is in keeping 
with what we know of animal intelligence and animal instinct. 

In an emergency of this sort the bird has no instinctive 
knowledge of what to do. The rat, on the other hand, will 
retrieve her little ones if they fall out of the nest. Yet I do not 
think that we can say that in this respect the rat is more intelli- 
gent than the bird. Many little rats are probably dragged out 
of the nest when clinging too long to their mother’s teat. It is 
really essential for her to know what to do in these circum- 
stances and she is, in fact, born with the necessary knowledge. 
A very young bird, on the other hand, hardly ever falls from 
the nest unless it is pushed out by a nestling cuckoo. The bird, 
therefore, need not be burdened with the instinctive knowledge 
of what to do in an emergency that will probably never arise. 
That the rat’s behaviour in retrieving her babies is instinctive 
action is suggested by the fact that if you put szxty young rats 
outside her nest, she will carry every one of them inside, even 
though none of her own infants has fallen out. If you argue 
that this is intelligent, kind-hearted emergency relief work—a 
sort of rat’s Save The Children Fund—I must add that, even 
if you put young kittens outside the nest, it is all the same to 
her—she will take them in. Obviously she is not likely to find 
sixty young rats or a litter of new-born kittens at her front 
door, so here again we see the rather exact limits imposed by 
instinctive action. 

I think it will be agreed that what I have said shows us 
that, though many animals have a great advantage over us in 
being born as highly skilled craftsmen, this advantage is only 
temporary. In an emergency, or when conditions alter, as 
they must alter from time to time, the animal with the most 
highly developed instincts is often at a loss ; while we, or any 
animal with a comparatively poor set of instincts, but with an 
intelligence of sorts, are able to adapt ourselves to altered 
circumstances. 


G. B. Goocu. 
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THE DISAPPEARANCE OF THE DUEL 
FROM ENGLISH LIFE. 


F the reader should walk across Hampstead Heath and 

enter Ken Wood, once a nobleman’s estate and to-day 

dedicated to the enjoyment of the public, he would see in 
several places finger-posts directing him to the Duelling 
Ground. They are not, as a visitor from another planet might 
wrongly suppose, a reminder of municipal provision for an 
activity in which members of the public might wish to 
engage ; they merely indicate a spot which the curious may 
care to see as a relic of past times and of an institution 
which no longer exists. These past times are’ not very 
distant from us; a hundred years ago duels were still being 
fought in England ; and a few years earlier Ken Wood, Chalk 
Farm and Calais Sands were among the well-known rendez- 
vous. The Regency was one of the heyday periods of duelling. 
Yet the duel had practically disappeared from English life by 
1850. There are few instances in history of an institution so 
deep-rooted, so widespread, and so coercive, disappearing in 
so short a time. It should be of interest to inquire into the 
nature of this institution and to examine the causes of its 
sudden decline. 

The origins of the duel of honour are obscure. It cannot be 
decided with any assurance whether it developed out of one 
of the earlier forms of single combat or whether it developed 
independently. It can be said quite definitely that, whatever 
its origins may have been, it became very different in form 
and spirit from any other kind of single combat. With the 
heroic combats of Homeric times it has little in common ; 
these were usually fought by champions of opposing groups, 
and their occasion was not a point of personal honour or of 
personal interest. The fight between Paris and Menelaus, 
described in the third book of the Iliad, bears a certain re- 
semblance to modern duels in that it was fought over a 
woman. But the resemblance is only superficial. In the first 
place, it was fought for possession of the woman, not for 
vindication of her honour. And in the second place, it was 
only an incident in a war ; well would it have been for Ilium 
and for Greece if the grievance of Menelaus could have been 
settled by the comparatively merciful method of the duel. In 
later times Greeks and Romans sought satisfaction for their 
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wrongs in the law courts, and sometimes doubtless in the use 
of the dagger ; they knew no duel of honour between citizens. 

Many writers have supposed that the duel arose out of the 
judicial combat or ordeal by battle of the early Middle Ages, 
and the word “ duel” seems actually to have been used at 
times of these. But a consideration of some of the features of 
the judicial combat shows clearly its difference from the duel 
of honour. Ordeal by battle was established as a legal form 
in Europe in a.D. 501, when Gondebald, King of the Burgun- 
dians, issued a decree recognising and prescribing it. It is 
interesting to note that it did not disappear from the English 
statute book until 1819, though it had fallen into disuse before 
the time of Elizabeth. The institution of the ordeal by battle 
was based on the belief that God would give victory to the 
party who was in the right. It is natural to suppose that some 
such belief originally underlay the institution of the duel also, 
since otherwise it is difficult to conceive how a combat, the 
outcome of which was uncertain, could have been accepted as 
a touchstone of honour. But however it may have been at the 
beginning, the duel of honour was early differentiated from the 
ordeal by battle in that whereas in the latter case the outcome 
of the combat was supposed to establish guilt or innocence, 
in the case of the duel honour was supposed to be vindicated 
for both parties. No stigma attached to the defeated party in 
a duel; the only stigma was in case of refusal to fight. 

Another conspicuous difference between the two institu- 
tions was that the duel was from the first a class institution, 
being restricted to men of gentle birth. No such restriction 
obtained in the case of the judicial combats, and there are 
many references to peasants engaging in them. Thus the 
abbey of Sainte Croix de Talmond received profits from 
judicial combats between the peasants of its district. It is 
true that Jews were not allowed to engage in judicial combats, 
but the discrimination was on grounds of religion and of civic 
status rather than of social status. 

Though the duel of honour is to be clearly distinguished 
from the ordeal by battle, and though it is extremely doubtful 
whether the one arose out of the other, there were certain 
features in common and the older institution may well have 
influenced the younger institution. There is, for instance, the 
practice of vindication by proxy. Proxies were very commonly 
employed in cases of ordeal by battle, and churchmen in 
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particular often maintained professional champions. So in the 
institution of the duel the honour vindicated was not neces- 
sarily that of the duellist ; he might, and often did, fight on 
behalf of a woman’s honour and more rarely because of a 
slight put upon some near relation such as an aged father. 

The conception of honour which seems to be at the root of 
the institution of duelling appears to be a product of the age 
of chivalry. Knightly honour was thought of as a precious 
personal possession, to be guarded and vindicated by personal 
prowess. The Courts of Chivalry, which considered matters 
of honour, prescribed the duel as a means of vindication 
much as the common courts had prescribed the judicial 
combat as a means of establishing guilt and innocence between 
litigating parties. And since the honour in question was 
peculiar to certain classes in the community, the duel was 
from the first an aristocratic institution. Its private character 
arose out of the inadequacy and weakness of law and govern- 
ment. Men are ready enough to resort to violence in cases of 
serious dispute. In ages and countries where the machinery 
of the law was little developed, it was not strange that groups 
of individuals with a special code of conduct should work out 
a system of more or less regulated personal combat. 

The duel of honour seems actually to have been first estab- 
lished in Italy in the thirteenth century and from that country 
to have spread over most of Europe. It had reached England 
by the sixteenth century, and from there it spread later on to 
Ireland, America, and even to Australia. It flourished during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ; and, as we have 
remarked already, it disappeared rather suddenly from 
English life in the first half of the nineteenth century. It has 
diminished everywhere, but in some countries it still lingers 
and may even be socially compulsory, especially in army 
circles. 

The duties and formalities associated with the practice 
were early codified and there were written at different times a 
number of handbooks of duelling, to one of which there is an 
allusion in 4s You Like It, The custom of having seconds 
appears to have spread from Italy, roughly at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. It fell to the seconds to arrange all 
details, sometimes on the advice of a court of honour. They 
arranged the place and time of the duel 3 scrutinised the 
weapons ; fixed the paces and method of firing, where pistols 
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were the weapons; and so on. Usually an interval was in- 
sisted upon between the challenge and the duel to allow of 
the possibility of reconciliation. After the exchange of one 
shot, or after first blood was drawn, seconds were expected to 
try to effect a reconciliation. In some codes protection of the 
most vulnerable parts of the body was allowed, but this 
seems to have been a later development. The regulations as to 
duelling reached their most elaborate form in pre-war 
Hungary, where duellists often had recourse to specialised 
lawyers who charged heavy fees. 

The formalisation of the duel appears to have worked on 
the whole in the direction of humanising it ; safeguards were 
provided against precipitate action and against sharp prac- 
tices, and opportunities were afforded for avoiding or restrict- 
ing the injury done. But other influences and other agencies 
worked in a different direction. Societies were formed at 
different times whose end was to foster duelling as an honour- 
able pursuit. Such probably was the military order of St. 
George instituted by Alberic Balbiano, Constable of Naples. 
Such at a later date were the London clubs described by 
Addison, which went by such names as the Hell Fire Club 
and the “‘ Bold Bucks” ; entry was conditional upon having 
fought a duel, and members were said to have precedence 
according to the number of their victims. Duelling came to be 
regarded not only as a means of protecting honour but also, 
and perhaps more, as an activity estimable in itself. 

Duelling was an institution which was obviously open to 
grave abuses. Both the bully and the braggart are common 
figures in Elizabethan drama, and fastening a quarrel was a 
well-known practice. Men about town sometimes employed 
swordsmen to fight duels on their behalf. And whilst the right 
to challenge to a duel was in theory intended to protect 
honour, we gather from such a lively picture of contemporary 
life as Defoe’s Colonel Jack that it was actually used for other 
purposes such as the collection of debt. “ Gentleman’s law is 
my law,” says a creditor, “ in short, sir, you shall pay me or 
fight me.” And in a later work of fiction, Fielding’s Tom 
f ones, a suit of marriage is pressed in a similar manner; a 
friend of Lord Fillamar calls on Squire Western with a chal- 
lenge to a duel “ unless he is to look upon you as a father.” 
Steinmetz records that in the palmy days of duelling in Ireland 
lawyers were often, and needed to be, experts in the art. 
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“One noble lord,” he says, “ worsted in a series of suits, deter- 
mined to vindicate himself by calling out, seriatim, the dozen 
barristers or so who were retained on the other side. Com- 
mencing with the attorney, and distributing the parts among 
his own sons, he disposed of three when some circumstances 
interfered and checked his future progress.” 

The institution was extremely coercive; and it imposed 
itself almost entirely through the strength of public opinion, 
for the attitudes both of Church and of State were generally 
hostile. But public opinion sufficed; no gentleman could 
refuse to fight a duel and hold up his head in society. ‘“‘ The 
strain of vulgar opinion is such,” said Francis Bacon, “ as it 
imposeth a necessity upon men of value to conform them- 
selves ; or else there is no living or looking upon men’s faces.” 
To quote once more from Defoe’s novel, Colonel Jack, when 
he found a captain of a man-of-war who refused to fight, gave 
him a thrashing and then “ took his sword from him and 
broke it before his face, and left him on the ground, giving 
him two or three kicks on the backside, and bade him go and 
take the law of me, if he thought fit.” 

There was indeed for most men no tolerable alternative 
to accepting a challenge, the more so as the honour which 
was conceived to be in question was not merely that of an 
individual, but was bound up intimately with all the senti- 
ments of loyalty and responsibility to one’s family, which 
would share in loss of social prestige. 

The rapid disappearance of the duel from English life and 
from the life of a number of other countries is the more 
remarkable when we consider that during six centuries both 
Church and State had endeavoured in vain to suppress it. 
The Roman Catholic Church condemned the practice from the 
first, as earlier it had condemned the judicial combat. The 
Council of Trent denounced “ the detestable use of duels, an 
invention of the devil to compass the destruction of souls 
together with the bloody death of the body.” By Roman 
canon law excommunication is to be pronounced “ against the 
guilty parties, their seconds and abettors ; and ecclesiastical 
burial is to be denied to those who die as the result of a duel, 
unless they give signs of repentance before death.” The argu- 
ments by which a section of the Roman Church did in practice 
come to terms with public opinion are the subject of satire in 
one of Pascal’s Lettres Provinctales. 
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The attitude of the State was in most countries equally 
hostile. Laws against duelling were passed in England during 
the reigns of Elizabeth and of James I, during the Common- 
wealth, and in the reigns of Charles II and of William and 
Mary. In France there was similar legislation in the reigns of 
Louis XIII, Louis XIV, Louis XV and under the Republic. 
Penalties were severe and might include loss of State offices 
and emoluments, confiscation of property, imprisonment and 
capital punishment. But this severity failed of its effect. In 
part this was due to the fact that the executive power was not 
strong enough to apply the law rigidly and universally, so 
that many infringements went undetected and unpunished. 
But also, public opinion was such that even when a conviction 
was obtained the extreme penalty could seldom be inflicted. 
The survivor of a fatal duel might be guilty according to the 
letter of the law of murder, but public opinion held him not 
guilty because he had been compelled to the action by some- 
thing external to himself. And it must be remembered that 
the administration of the law was entirely in the hands of 
members of that social class which alone supplied the culprits. 

The divided opinion with regard to the duel is reflected in 
literature. It is from the beginning of the eighteenth century 
that the volume of criticism becomes considerable. Both 
Steele and Addison attacked the practice, the former directly 
and the latter for the most part with ridicule. Mandeville 
defended the duel: “if every ill-bred fellow might use the 
language he pleased without being called to account for it, all 
conversation would be spoiled.” Dr. Johnson at a later date 
was inclined to defend, but admitted to Boswell that he could 
not explain the rationality of it. Sheridan, in his Rivals, 
represents Falkland as having qualms of conscience, whilst 
the servant Fag is disturbed by the illegality. Bentham 
defended the duel much on the lines of Mandeville. 

The quickening of humanitarian feeling, which was so 
notable a feature of the late eighteenth century, did something 
no doubt to increase the uneasiness of men’s minds with 
regard to duelling. But there is no reason to think that this 
alone would have put an end to it. There did not appear to 
attack it any champion as active and ardent as John Howard 
was with regard to prison abuses, or as Wilberforce and his 
associates with regard to slavery. There was indeed an 
Anti-Duelling Association founded in 1845, to which the 
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Prince Consort gave his support, but it cannot be classed with 
the Anti-Slavery Society or the Anti-Corn Law League. There 
is no story of persistent propaganda triumphing at last over 
dogged resistance. 

The truth is that the duel was one of the institutions which 
were killed by the Industrial Revolution and the social 
changes which accompanied it. The structure of society 
changed, and the industrial middle class rose to social and 
political importance. At the same time the machinery of 
government became a good deal more efficient. And there 
were improvements in the law, particularly with regard to 
libel and slander. All these combined to undermine the 
prestige of duelling as a social institution. 

There had been a certain amount of control of libel and of 
slander before the nineteenth century, but it had not been very 
effective, legal proceedings being both intricate and expensive. 
With the rise of the press the amount of harm which could be 
done to a man’s reputation was much increased, and the need 
for efficient laws and efficient administration became pressing. 
The law of libel was strengthened both in 1820 and in 1843 ; 
and there were further Acts, some relating particularly to 
the press, during the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
Similar legislation was passed in many foreign countries. 
Contemporaneously there were great improvements in the 
machinery of enforcement of law and order. Sir Robert Peel 
established the new London police force in 1829. An Act of 
1839 made permissive, and an Act of 1856 made compulsory, 
the establishment of police forces in other parts of the 
country. 

The conditions no longer obtained therefore which had 
been recognised by many writers in past centuries as a cause 
and justification of duelling. There were now legal methods 
of protecting honour and they could be relied upon with con- 
siderable assurance to be effective. There was an equal assur- 
ance that the breach of the peace involved in duelling would 
be detected and punished. It was natural that there should 
be more resort to the law and less resort to sword or pistol. 

Moreover the coerciveness of the duel had rested on tradi- 
tion, the tradition of an aristocratic class, and this tradition 
could not have the same binding effect on the new rising 
middle class. The decline in coerciveness can be marked in a 
series of episodes. In 1815 O’Connell was challenged by 
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Peel, and his reputation is said to have suffered because he 
did not fight. In 1831 Sir James Graham avoided a duel, 
and Greville’s comment was that “ nowadays that piece of 
chivalry is dispensed with.”” When in 1837 Disraeli tried to 
provoke an eminent barrister to challenge him, the latter 
replied by application to the Court of Queen’s Bench, and 
Disraeli was called before the court and had to apologise to it. 
In 1845 Roebuck, who ten years previously had reluctantly 
fought a duel, brought to the notice of the Speaker a challenge 
which he had received from a fellow member of the House of 
Commons. In 1850 Cobden received a challenge and threatened 
to hand over the sender to the police. Four years later on a 
similar occasion Lord Shaftesbury, a member of an old aristo- 
cratic family, referred Lord Mornington to his solicitor. The 
last duel on English ground was that fought at Weybridge in 
1852 between Colonel Romilly and George Smythe. 

To the student of social institutions the duel presents 
several features of special interest. During the whole of the 
period during which it flourished it was banned by both Church 
and State, and yet it was of an extreme coerciveness. It was 
essentially the social institution of one class, and when the 


structure of society began to change, its foundations were’ 


undermined. Yet it might not have disappeared if it had not 
been that better means were found of supplying a need which 
faute de mieux it met, the need of having some curb upon 
insult and defamation. When the State was able to exercise 
an effective check, the institution of the duel wilted away. 

‘“‘ BEDFORD.” 


i 
rae res 


POLAND'S BONDS WITH LITHUANIA 
REVIVED. 


HE recent visit to Poland of General Rashtikis, Com- 

mander-in-Chief of the Lithuanian army, has produced 

very satisfactory results not only for the two countries 
concerned, but for all those who are interested in the general 
stability of Europe. It has renewed a centuries-old collabora- 
tion which, though interrupted by the post-war conflict over 
Wilno, is now sufficiently well cemented to resist the influence 
of forces which stand to gain by sowing discord among the 
various states. 

The friendly meeting between the strong man of Lithuania 
and the leaders of Poland was the first held between states- 
men of Kaunas and Warsaw since 1920, when the Poles seized 
Wilno. But the extraordinary importance which was attached 
to this meeting by political circles in the two capitals was not 
only due to the fact that it marked the end of an old quarrel. 
It was expected that it might lead to some formal agreement. 
When the visit was over, however, no such agreement was 
announced. But that was not necessary. Even without 
official declarations an identity of interests compels the two 
neighbours to draw closely together. The tenor of General 
Rashtikis’ statement to the press, even more than his actual 
words, shows that Poland and Lithuania are united. 

This is absolutely essential for the safety of both states. 
When Poland, in the spring of last year, issued her rather 
forcible ultimatum to Kaunas demanding the latter’s renunci- 
ation of her claims to Wilno and the establishment of friendly 
relations, this was not dictated by sentimental but mainly 
by political and strategic reasons. It is one of Poland’s main 
concerns lest Lithuania, her third largest neighbour, should 
side with her potential enemy, thus constituting a serious 
threat to her northern frontier, in addition to possible German 
assaults from the west and south. This apprehension in- 
creased considerably after the cession of Memel to the Reich, 
when the latter’s influence in Kaunas began to grow. For this 
reason Warsaw induced Lithuania to bury the hatchet, which 
as her press asserted was only sharpened by elements from 
outside in order to prevent a Polish-Lithuanian rapproche- 
ment. She went even farther and began actively to woo 
Lithuania. The present time was particularly well chosen. 
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For after the loss of Memel and all that it entailed, the 
Lithuanians were psychologically prepared to seek support 
at their back, The Non-Aggression Treaty signed with 
Germany after the crisis apparently guaranteed the integrity 
of their state. But growing pressure, economic as well as 
political, on the part of the Reich was not calculated to allay 
the doubts of Kaunas about future German intentions. That 
is why Poland’s outstretched hand was welcomed by the 
Lithuanians, and their goodwill followed General Rashtikis 
to Warsaw. 

With the acceptance of Marshal Smigly Rydz’s invitation 
by Rashtikis, Poland advanced a step farther towards her 
goal. Her press reflected frankly what Polish public opinion 
expected from Lithuania. The authoritative Kurjer W arszaw- 
ski reminded her that for nearly 500 years Poland and Lithu- 
ania had formed a single and very powerful state, and that 
both parties had profited from the arrangement, since it 
enabled them not only to resist aggression, but to play an 
important part in Europe. Now the time had come again 
when both states had to defend their independence and 
therefore a revival of the old collaboration was necessary. 
The official organ of the Polish army, Polska Zbrojna, went 
even farther by stating plainly that this collaboration should 
take the form of a union to stop the German push to the East, 
just as it did in the Middle Ages. 

Now Lithuania is just as much interested in stopping this 
push to the East as Poland. The whole Lithuanian popula- 
tion understood the great implications of General Rashtikis’ 
journey to Warsaw. Within one year after the Polish ulti- 
matum the Lithuanian attitude to their southern neighbours 
changed. In spite of Wilno, they are now prepared for the 
closest possible relations with Poland. But with regard to 
these relations there is a marked difference of approach 
between the two states. Whereas the Poles want an entente or 
union, the Lithuanians are primarily concerned to preserve 
their independence absolutely and in every respect. It was 
the word “* union ” which frightened them in particular. The 
ancient union had worked more in favour of the Poles than 
themselves. And since the Poles again are materially much 
stronger than the Lithuanians, the latter cannot free them- 
selves from the suspicion that they might be led one day to 
merge in the Polish state once more. To guard against this, 
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they took refuge in their recently adopted neutrality. They 
pointed out that this neutrality barred them from any 
alliance or block, but that at the same time a neutral, strong 
and friendly Lithuania was a better safety factor for Poland 
than one forced into a union. 

Polish diplomacy, one of the most alert in Europe, saw the 
red light at once. It was clear that Lithuania’s will to fullest 
independence had to be recognised. To insist on an extreme 
course would be dangerous. Consequently the Polish diplo- 
matic apparatus was skilfully switched over. And the same 
Kurjer W arszawski declared that Poland more than any other 
State in Europe desired complete Lithuanian sovereignty, 
and that nothing was wanted but co-operation in accordance 
with Lithuanian inclinations. This made an excellent im- 
pression in Kaunas. The right atmosphere for Rashtikis’ 
visit was created. 

The way the Poles handled the visit itself is another proof 
of their diplomatic art. A favourable psychological condition 
had to be staged for the co-operation of the two nations after 
the coldness of eighteen years. The Lithuanians had to be 
made to forget Wilno, which still stood between them and the 
Poles. Rashtikis’ visit provided the opportunity. Great 
attention, extremely flattering to Lithuania, was bestowed 
upon him. He received the Order of “‘ Polonia Restituta,” 
Poland’s highest mark of distinction, in recognition of his 
services for the rapprochement of the two countries. He was 
received by President Moscicki and met the Premier, the 
Minister for War and the Chief of the General Staff. He was 
shown the best cadres of the Polish army, the munition and 
airplane factories, the industries and chief garrisons. The 
intention was obviously to bring home to the Lithuanians the 
whole strength and importance of Poland as a potential ally. 
Rashtikis did not hide the fact that he was very much im- 
pressed. “The Polish army is one of the best in the world,” he 
declared, and under the present circumstances it is not with- 
out significance that he added: “‘ With an army like this it 
should be easy to gain great victories.” 

Not less significant is what Rashtikis said of his talks with 
Colonel Beck and the other leaders of Polish policy. He 
stated that he had found great sympathy with the Lithuanian 
point of view, and that it was easy to come to an understand- 
ing. Since it is safe to assume that he explained to them once 
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more the Lithuanian policy as being one of strictest neutrality, 
the position now is this: Poland accepts Lithuanian neu- 
trality fully, and this the more readily in view of Lithuania’s 
determination to defend it against all attacks. As Warsaw’s 
vital interests demand an independent Kaunas, this is all she 
can possibly want. Moreover, it is particularly reassuring 
that Lithuania has agreed to co-operate with Poland on the 
political and military field, should both be beset by identical 
dangers. And since the dangers in that part of the world, 
coming from one source, are identical with all, Poland’s 
northern frontier is safeguarded against Germany. 

Lithuania, on the other hand, has succeeded in remaining 
neutral among the contending great Powers. But at the same 
time she assured for herself Poland’s help in case of need, and 
this is the best thing she could get, since no other country is 
so interested in her as Poland. That is why both countries 
have reason to be content with the result of General Rash- 
tikis’ visit to Warsaw. The old mistrust between the two 
nations has been replaced by the conviction that “the 
present friendship, based on the bonds between their armies, 
will grow ever stronger.” And since the ancient collaboration 
is revived now in a new form—by mutual consent of two 
sovereign states—it should prove a bulwark more powerful 
than ever against aggression towards the East. 

Wo.LrFram GOTTLIEB. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


WorsE THAN War? 


HE general situation in Europe had by midsummer so 
much worsened that, by a refinement of paradox, a sort 

of quickening impatience began to develop in British 
minds over the very fact that there was as yet no war. This 
sort of suspense and uncertainty, men began to say, was 
worse than war. Even if it be true that war cannot settle any 
problem (added the more broad-minded British thinkers) yet 
this sort of ‘‘ shadow ” war, this war of nerves and “ jitters,” 
was not any more likely to lead to settlement ; and ‘what, it 
was asked, was to bring the nervous strain itself to an end, 
unless it ended after allin war? Would it not be better, or in the 
long run less disastrous, to have the war and get it over? The 
fact, and it was a fact, that many serious people began to argue 
in such a way, proved how serious was the moral deterioration 
that had been produced by the continued diplomatic tension. 
The actual detail of what was taking place, whether in the 
Far East or in Europe, no longer seemed to matter by contrast 
with the cold, almost dead resignation to the inevitability of 
war that was increasingly apparent. In the Far East Japan 
was engaged in what appeared to be the deliberate policy of 
insulting British nationals with the crude object of damaging 
British prestige. In Europe the grim energy of German 
intrigue was concentrated upon Danzig, where military 
effectives and armaments were being collected, and the 
political spokesmen were beginning again to clamour for the 
incorporation of the Free City in the Reich. London and 
other parts of England were the scene of an unbroken series 
of atrocities by bomb and incendiarism committed by members 
of the posthumous Irish Republican Army, with or without 
encouragement or support from German agents. It was a 
remarkable thing that no fewer than five German newspaper 
correspondents had lately been stationed at Dublin: Dublin 
being thereby diagnosed by Dr. Goebbels as an “ important ” 
centre of liaison. The importance attached to it was not 
primarily journalistic. We know only too well that German 
national activity is a co-ordinated whole, and that newspaper 
correspondents are an integral part of the diplomatic and 
military organisation. Whether the Irish Republican Army 
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needed any encouragement or support from Berlin for the 
prosecution of anti-British outrage was no more relevant a 
question than the question whether Japanese militarists 
needed German instigation for the like enterprise. 

There could be no reasonable doubt that the German 
leaders, in particular Herr von Ribbentrop, were obsessed 
with the business of undermining the British position in the 
world. Dr. Goebbels, whose business it is to express Germany’s 
aspirations, could not have been more downright than when 
he made a certain speech in Berlin on June 14th last. His 
political title, fairly descriptive of his particular function, 
is Minister of Propaganda and National Enlightenment. 
Addressing a meeting of students at the Sportpalast on that 
occasion he made a broadside attack upon Great Britain in 
the course of which he said: “ If in the seventeenth century 
there had been a man capable of uniting Germany, then 
Germany would rule the world to-day, and not England ; 
for we had the necessary qualifications. We do not recognise 
the existing order as an expression of the Divine will; on the 
contrary we are convinced that it is the work of man; and 
what man has done man can undo. There are people who say 
‘what would you have done if there had been war in Septem- 
ber, if Chamberlain had not come to Munich?’ I can only 
reply, ‘ But he did come.’ He did not come for amusement, 
but because he knew no other way out. We had so cornered 
him that, as one says in chess, he was checkmated.” 

It is one of the depressing characteristics of the times in 
which we live that the vast majority of people in every 
country of the world who have influence upon the public 
opinion of their country have surrendered themselves to the 
profitless and indeed disastrous exigencies of carrying on the 
vendetta. They do not rise, do not seem to want to rise, seem 
incapable of rising, above the sordid mentality which competes 
by fair means or by foul for material gain. This question, 
which in our time has reached the dimension of a real climax 
in the affairs of mankind in their broadest and deepest 
implication, greatly transcends the particular circumstance 
of the diplomatic controversy. It is a philosophic question. 
If we are to rescue ourselves from the grossest form of failure 
in the elementary business of human life, we shall have 
drastically to revise what are to-day the commonly accepted 
standards of public policy. 
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What for instance is “ realism” in international affairs ? 
The evidence sticks out a mile, yet we miss it. What the plain 
man knows is that the conventions and standards of behaviour 
applicable to the relations between nations are something 
quite different from those which regulate the relations 
between individuals in any single nation. The same man 
can at the same time behave and talk reasonably, often even 
charitably, in his business and social contacts at home, yet 
talk and behave like a gangster when the subject is “‘ foreign 
affairs.” Indeed it is almost a canon of “ realist”? thought in 
international relationships that we should base the argument 
exclusively upon the cause of winning the spoils at all costs. 
Those members of parliament who howled about the'transfer of 
Czech gold to Germany were behaving like wild animals at bay, 
and we most of us howled with them. We thereby dramatised 
the fact that there is no such thing as international law, nor 
even any pretence of international “ morality.” 

The fact is so commonplace that it tends to escape notice. 
Herr Hitler can address a German audience, men and women, 
educated, cultured and otherwise even intelligent, on the 
subject of his “ foreign policy,” can shriek the most hysterical 
nonsense, and his audience will lash itself into a frenzy of 
enthusiasm. At the present time, when the very man in the 
street is resigned, without alarm, to the probability and almost 
to the desirability of another war with Germany; when theCity 
has ceased to do any business, when we and every “ civilised ” 
nation in Europe concentrate our wealth and our energy upon 
armaments and A.R.P.; when there appears to be no obvious 
likelihood of stopping the rot: at such a time the normal 
craziness of what we grandly call high diplomacy is merely 
being spectacularly illustrated. The central fact of inter- 
national brutishness, clothed in fine patriotic slogans, remains 
unchanged. 

The interesting thing is the explanation of it all from a 
human point of view. There are those of us who experienced 
the last great war, who have spent a quarter of a century 
studying “‘ foreign affairs,” who are not only nauseated, but 
bewildered by a steady conviction of the quite gross and 
sordid malignity of the thing. 

We talk a great deal of nonsense about a “ knowledge of 
foreign affairs.” There are those who have travelled, have 
known the political leaders of various countries, have attended 
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international conferences, have read the original sources of 
information, know a little of historical backgrounds, and the 
main present facts of the diplomatic controversy. They are 
no more competent to hold a view of the situation than any 
backwoodsman who is only just beginning to hear the sinister 
words Hitler, Stalin and the rest. The thing is terribly simple. 
It needs courage to say quite simply what it is that is obviously 
wrong with the world, because the world is so badly wrong 
that good sense is unpopular. 

Let an elementary truth, however, be again repeated. No 
man whose vision has not been blurred, nor his judgment 
warped, can deny that the infinitude we know as life is in its 
original conception without flaw. The physical machinery 
that a finite intelligence can appreciate is obviously perfect. 
The day does follow the night, the leaves do come out in the 
spring, the supply of air, water, heat is inexhaustible and 
indestructible. What then of the mystery of human life? 
Why this hell on earth which we know as high diplomacy ? 
That too is an easy one to answer. The material and physical 
equipment of a universe can be provided by a universe-maker. 
The human race for whose benefit that equipment is provided 
is, however, a mystery in the sense that its welfare depends 
upon a subjective, spontaneous choice. Intellect and free 
will by themselves spell chaos: as we see in high diplomacy. 
The only lodestar is what we have always called charity or 
“love” ; and without it the human element in the universe 
simply does not work. If you were to burst into a general 
meeting of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, or 
into the room where Mr. Molotov and Mr. Potemkin have 
been discussing certain matters with Sir William Seeds, 
M. Naggiar and Mr. William Strang; if you said to them: 
“You don’t believe it, but you are trying to put the roof on 
before you build the foundations ” ; and if you went on to 
explain that the only workable principles in Realpolitik are 
to be found in the Sermon on the Mount: you might raise 
a few eyebrows and you would certainly be ejected as one of 
the many victims whose sanity has been undermined by the 
strain of modern life. Yet scientifically and on an exact 
calculation of practical factors it is obvious that unselfishness 
—crude and unadorned—is the only means whereby there can 
be any satisfaction in any human cause whatsoever. The 
opposite tactic of competitive acquisitiveness (which is the 
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whole and only motive of the foreign policy of every single 
government in the world) can equally obviously result in 
nothing else than what we all know it does produce, and has 
produced for thousands of years. 

Yet we cannot enter into a discussion about the likelihood 
of an Anglo-German war at the beginning of next September 
by going about and quoting John xiii, 35: “In this shall all 
men know that you are My disciples, if you have love one for 
another,” because we should have no effect, or no good effect. 
None the less the weather-beaten people are tired of going 
round the same old vicious circle of international politics. 
The world no doubt cannot be got back to the principles of 
the Sermon on the Mount at one go. We cannot hole out in 
one, except by a fluke. That is not an argument against 
driving off from the tee. We may as well honestly recognise 
the things that are clear. A “ knowledge of foreign affairs ” 
is after all as fatuous as the “ realism ” of any Bismarck or 
Palmerston. We either go back and start again from the 
beginning, or we plunge from generation to generation into 
the same sort of mess as always before. 

Sed revocare gradus . . . How canit be done? It is useless 
to talk of the Christian religion as a unifying influence between 
the nations, when it cannot unify the body of professed 
Christians themselves. Therefore we have to dig deeper. 
The realist problem in foreign affairs is to get back to 
Christ : and that process cannot be started until the so-called 
Christians themselves go back to Christ. 

In other words the very beginning of wisdom towards the 
solution of the diplomatic problem in Europe must be sought 
in the religious field. Until the professed followers of Christ 
decide to unite as one body and one Church, we waste our 
breath when we argue about the diplomatic problem. Those 
leaders of the Established Church who indignantly concern 
themselves over the denial of religion in Germany and in 
particular over the fate of Pastor Niemdller are unconsciously 
begging their own question. They would be more profitably 
employed in doing their own business, which is to put the 
House of the “ Christians’ themselves in order by working 
sincerely for Christian unity. The Dean of St. Paul’s, who is 
one of the honest thinkers, in that way sets a noble example 
to his fellows. 
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“A Frrm Peace.” 


The twentieth anniversary of the signing of the Treaty of 
Versailles passed on June 28th, 1939, without other ceremony 
than that of the hushed foreboding which has become the 
normal feature of diplomatic life. In Europe another stage 
in the general process of treaty-breaking was expected to take 
place in Danzig. In the Far East Japan was unconcernedly 
concentrated upon still another breach of the Nine-Power 
Washington Treaty of 1922 by the occupation of two more of 
the Chinese treaty ports: and a British newspaper could 
thereupon make the weary comment: ‘ Japanese policy in 
China has become one long process of treaty-breaking.”” The 
Treaty of Versailles—that famous instrument described in its 
own words as something “ firm, just and durable ”—had gone 
the way of all such treaties. 

Why is it that the treaty-makers so much like the word 
“firm,” when the cumulative experience of mankind tells 
them that whatever else their treaties may prove to be, they 
are almost certain not to be “firm”? When a century 
earlier the four Great Powers—England, Russia, Austria and 
Prussia—defeated the then operative menace to civilisation 
(France, not Germany ; Napoleon, not the Kaiser) they duly 
signed their Treaty of Paris (May 30th, 1814) in which they 
announced their purpose of establishing “ a firm peace, based 
on a just equilibrium of strength between the Powers.” The 
explanation perhaps is to be found in that particular effect of 
fear or superstition which makes the wish father the thought, 
in a propitiatory spirit, much as the terrified victim who is 
attacked by a dog exclaims “‘ Good dog!” 

The late Lord Phillimore, sometime Lord Justice of Appeal 
and English representative on the commission which sat at 
The Hague in 1920 to prepare the scheme of a permanent 
Court of International Justice, made a study of Three Cen- 
turtes of Treaties of Peace (John Murray, 1917). It is a hard 
thing to believe that any man should examine within one 
volume the two hundred or so treaties beginning with that 
between Poland and Russia in 1582 and ending with that 
between Greece and Serbia in 1913, and yet retain any sort of 
hope that any future treaty could have any better fate in 
store. He did concede the “unhappy conclusion that too 
much is not to be expected from any treaty,” and that “ the 
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best treaties are those which merely record conquests and 
cessions already de facto made or relinquished.” He did 
draw up a list of typical defects which made all the former 
treaties the reverse of “lasting” ; defects which were duly 
destined to be incorporated in full measure in the new series 
for which his book was intended to prepare us. He did state 
in simple words: “ We want a lasting peace. But we want a 
just peace. We want it because no peace but a just peace can 
be counted upon as lasting.” And behold the new peace 
treaty dictated in 1919 was not just, nor even intelligent. 

How can one explain the reputation that has been thrust 
upon high diplomacy as a “ cynical ” form of human activity ? 
Could any technique of cynicism go on producing thtough the 
ages the same sort of inherently unsound treaty in the never- 
dying hope that each in turn would be the precursor toa period 
of “ firm, just and durable peace ” ? What is wrong with high 
diplomacy is not any form of cynicism (for caution is insepar- 
able from cynicism), but a too easy and foolish type of 
optimism which defies all former experience. 


Danzic As SYMBOL. 


When the foundations of a given structure are unsound a 
slight disturbance may cause the decisive collapse. In the 
present case of Danzig it looks at first sight as if the British 
people were about to be invited to fight the Great War all over 
again for no other purpose than to prevent a German city from 
again becoming a part of Germany. On the face of it such a 
contingency apparently runs counter to elementary common 
sense. Yet the fact is that the foundations of the diplomatic 
structure in Europe are so bad that the “ annexation” of 
Danzig by Germany might, indeed obviously would, precipi- 
tate a general catastrophe of incalculable consequence. On 
paper and by ordinary standards Germany has a good case for 
the recovery of Danzig. Up to the end of the Great War the 
city had been the capital of West Prussia ; and was therefore 
an integral part of Germany ; it is inhabited almost wholly 
by Germans ; the language spoken is German. When Ger- 
many was defeated by the Allies, she was subjected to a treaty 
whose main object was to weaken her so materially that she 
would never again rise as the potentially dominant Power in 
Europe. One of the stipulations was that Danzig should be 
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separated from Germany and constituted as a Free City under 
the protection of the League of Nations; that the corridor 
inland from the city should be given to Poland, so that East 
Prussia was separated from the Reich; and that the main 
beneficiary of the new Danzig should be Poland. : 

Poland demanded the clear outright cession of Danzig to 
her own sovereignty. The Allied Powers shied at doing 
honestly and openly what it was nevertheless their clear 
purpose to do. They camouflaged the new status of Danzig 
under the guise of a Free City. Their object was adequately 
recorded in Article 104 of the Treaty of Versailles, thus : 
(1) to effect the inclusion of the Free City of Danzig within 
the Polish Customs frontiers, and to establish a free area in 
the port ; (2) to ensure to Poland without any restriction the 
free use and service of all waterways, docks, basins, wharves 
and other works within the territory of the Free City necessary 
for Polish imports and exports ; (3) to ensure to Poland the 
control and administration of the Vistula and of the whole 
railway system within the Free City, except such street and 
other railways as serve primarily the needs of the Free City, 
and of postal, telegraphic and telephonic communication 
between Poland and the port of Danzig; (4) to ensure to 
Poland the right to develop and improve the waterways, 
docks, basins, wharves, railways and other works and means 
of communication mentioned in this Article, as well as to lease 
or purchase through appropriate processes such land and other 
property as may be necessary for these purposes; (5) to 
provide against any discrimination within the Free City of 
Danzig to the detriment of citizens of Poland and other 
persons of Polish origin or speech; (6) to provide that the 
Polish Government shall undertake the conduct of the foreign 
relations of the Free City of Danzig as well as the diplomatic 
protection of citizens of that city when abroad.” 

It is indeed the case that Danzig is of essential value to 
Poland, not only because it is her only outlet to the sea, but 
also because, as Frederick the Great famously put it : “ Who 
rules over the mouth of the Vistula and the City of Danzig 
will be more master of Poland than the King who rules there.” 
Yet the German grievance, on all the accepted standards of 
international politics, was at least understandable. The unin- 
telligent bid by the Allies in 1919 to cripple German strength 
by the expedient among others of cutting off German territory 
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on the very border of the Reich was bound in the nature 
of things to fail. Being a strong Power Germany bit by bit 
did win back the territory wrested from her ; but then in her 
exuberance—for the German character is essentially unbal- 
anced and lacking in sense of proportion or moderation— 
proceeded to take more than German territory. The rape of 
Bohemia, Moravia and Slovakia last March was a blunder of 
irreparable consequence to Germany, the more so as it was 
effected within six months of Herr Hitler’s Munich declara- 
tion that he had no further territorial designs against Czecho- 
slovakia. The result was the complete closing of British 
thought to any further claim by Germany, reasonable or un- 
reasonable. Since March last we have ceased talking’ sense on 
either side. British opinion in particular has been solidly 
concentrated on organising for war against Germany in the 
event of any further “ aggression ” whatsoever. To that end, 
Poland, Rumania and Greece were “ guaranteed” against 
aggression, which means that they were won as allies. Russia 
was courted in the like sense, although in her case the achieve- 
ment was difficult owing to the reluctance of the Baltic States, 
Finland, Estonia and Latvia, to be guaranteed by a Triple 
Alliance, one of whose members was known to be actuated by 
a desire to recover those very territories (which Russia in her 
turn had lost as a result of the Great War) for herself. 

For four months Europe has hovered on the brink—or most 
people have so diagnosed the situation—of another Great War, 
because on the one hand Germany was apparently determined 
to recover Danzig, and on the other Britain and France were 
equally determined to go to war in support of a Polish resis- 
tance to a German coup in such a sense. In fact no war, up 
to the time when this paper was written, did result. For four 
months Germany did stay her hand. The few who argued that 
“shadow” war was in fact operative as an alternative 
method to that of actual war appeared so far to be justified. 
But the damage done to commerce and to the ordinary ameni- 
ties of civilised intercourse between nations assumed dimen- 
sions of approaching catastrophe. 

The last of the annexations, that of Memel, took place on 
March 22nd last. It was common knowledge that Germany’s 
purpose was with little delay to annex also Danzig. But the 
storm created in Britain by the annexation of Slovakia 
(March 15th) and of Bohemia and Moravia (March 16th) was 
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now so unmistakable that the German strategists, one must 
deduce, decided to give the storm time to die down. It did 
not die down. Within nine days of the last annexation, 
namely on March 31st, the British and French governments 
had received Poland’s acceptance of the famous guarantee 
which henceforth was to be the basis of the entire European 
relationship. The resultant situation was on the one side the 
spreading of the “ring” against Germany by the inclusion 
of Rumania and Greece (April 13th), Turkey (May 12th), the 
attempt to include Russia and the three Baltic States ; and 
the introduction of conscription by Great Britain (April 27th) ; 
and on the other side a sullen German anger against being 
thus baulked in her campaign. Could Herr Hitler risk plung- 
ing Germany into war for the attainment of his object? 
Would not that object itself be thereby defeated ? In short, 
had Herr Hitler any sense at all? On such questions seemed 
now to depend the peace of Europe. 

The main landmarks in the controversy of the last four 
months are as follows: On April 28th, Herr Hitler in the 
Reichstag speech in which he denounced the German-Polish 
agreement made by himself and Marshal Pilsudski, declared 
that “some months ago” he had made an offer to Poland 
which represented “ the greatest imaginable concession in the 
interests of European peace.” Those proposals he said were 
as follows: (1) Danzig returns as a Free State into the frame- 
work of the German Reich; (2) Germany receives a route 
through the Corridor and a railway line at her own disposal 
possessing the same extra-territorial status for Germany as 
the Corridor itself has for Poland. In return Germany was 
prepared: (1) to recognise all Polish economic rights in 
Danzig ; (2) to ensure for Poland a free harbour in Danzig of 
any size desired, which would have completely free access to 
the sea ; (3) to accept at the same time the present boundaries 
between Germany and Poland, and to regard them as ulti- 
mate; (4) to conclude a twenty-five-year non-aggression 
treaty with Poland (a treaty, therefore, which, he said, would 
extend far beyond the duration of his own life) ; (5) to 
guarantee the independence of the Slovak State by Germany, 
Poland and Hungary jointly, which would mean in practice the 
renunciation of any unilateral German hegemony in that 
territory. 


Those proposals were rejected by Poland. On May sth, 
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Colonel Beck in an address to the Seym dismissed the 
German decision, announced on April 28th, to denounce the 
treaty in these words: “ The pact of 1934 was an attempt 
to give a better course to the history between the two great 
nations—an attempt to leave the unwholesome atmosphere 
of daily clashes and wider hostile designs, and to rise above the 
animosities of centuries. The pact aimed at creating the deep 
foundations of mutual respect. The endeavour to oppose evil 
is always the best expression of political activity. The policy 
of Poland proved our respect for that principle in the most 
critical moments of recent times. From this point of view the 
breaking of that pact is not an insignificant matter. However, 
every treaty is worth as much as the consequencés which 
follow it, and if the policy and conduct of the other party 
diverge from the principles of the pact, we have no reason for 
bemoaning its slackening or dissolution.” 

By the beginning of July Germany was importing large 
numbers of troops and armaments into Danzig, a “ Free 
Corps ” having been formed there in the last week of June. 
On June 17th Dr. Goebbels had addressed the third annual 
rally of the Danzig Nazi Party and had said: “ Your determi- 
nation to return to the Great Mother of our common Father- 
land is strong and invincible. It is your misfortune that your 
beautiful German city lies at the mouth of the Vistula, and 
according to Warsaw’s theories cities on estuaries always 
belong to the countries through which the rivers flow. By 
this theory Rotterdam would belong to Germany. The Poles 
know they are wrong, and because of that they resort to 
abuse. They demand from Germany East Prussia and Silesia ; 
Poland’s frontier is to be the Oder.” 

Lord Halifax made a clear statement on behalf of the 
British Government when he addressed the annual dinner of 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs on June 29th. He 
made three cardinal points thus: (1) “ We have assumed 
obligations and we are preparing to assume more with full 
understanding of their causes and with full understanding of 
their consequences ” ; (2) “ In the event of further aggression 
we are resolved to use at once the whole of our strength in 
fulfilment of our pledges to resist it” ; and (3) “ We have an 
unchallengeable Navy. Our Air Force has now nothing to fear 
from any other. In our Army we are creating a powerful 
weapon for the defence of liberty.” 
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Two days earlier M. Daladier made an equally clear state- 
ment on behalf of France. “ France,” he said, “‘ is determined 
to fight with all her strength against all attempts at domina- 
tion. The Government knows that an attempt at hegemony in 
Eastern Europe would subsequently turn against the West.” 
There seemed to be no escape from the position that if Herr 
Hitler did make an attempt upon Danzig the result would be 
war. Yet a consensus of opinion demanded that the Prime 
Minister should add his voice to that of Lord Halifax, so that 
no shadow of a possibility of doubt should remain about 
British policy. The Polish aspect of the issue was bound up 
with the Russian. The delay in concluding the Russo-Franco- 
British alliance, one object of which was to guarantee Poland 
against a threat of aggression, direct or indirect, made it 
necessary for the British Government to specify what exactly 
was involved in its own separate pledge of defence to Poland. 
That pledge also was made against the contingency of “ direct 
or indirect aggression.” 

The practical issue now was to specify the circumstances in 
which the British pledge to Poland would come into operation. 

Mr. Chamberlain made his declaration on July toth: 

““ We have guaranteed to give our assistance to Poland in 
the case of a clear threat to her independence, which she 
considers it vital to resist with her national forces, and we are 
firmly resolved to carry out this undertaking.” 

GrorGE GLAsGow. 

July t2th, 1939. 
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THE RISE OF A PAGAN STATE.* 


Mr. Morgan Young understands Japan as few people do, 
and in this, his latest volume, he gives the historical and 
anthropological background for her present imperialistic 
attitude. He draws a grim picture down the ages of a harsh 
and narrow mentality imposing itself, like a fetter, upon an 
isolated people. One reads, perturbed and perplexed. There 
is warning in it all; and one prays to be delivered from the 
pride and insularity from which Japan unwittingly suffers. 
Perhaps Mr. Young is a little downright about what he 
rightly considers a farrago of nonsense—Japan’s deification 
of her human Emperor ; but one cannot blame him, for this 
doctrine of the Japanese Succession to the Rule of the Earth 
is working infinite havoc and distress in the Orient. He 
traces its origin to a dim prehistoric past, possibly Melanesian. 
It seems almost unbelievable that to-day Japanese people, 
whose intelligence otherwise cannot be doubted, should be 
so completely dominated by such an atavistic conception. 
Only the anthropologists elsewhere in the world now take 
stock of the primeval ideologies on which Japan still frames 
national and international policy. In a former book, Mr. 
Young has told us that one general on the Japanese staff 
actually proposed the elimination of scientific studies from 

* Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
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university courses as they led to “dangerous thoughts” ; but it 
would seem that the whole nation has for centuries been forced 
to submit to a species of intellectual anesthesia. One wonders 
what Japanese school teachers can find to teach their children. 

Mr. Young shows, too, the fallacy of an historical Emperor 
Myth. It can, indeed, never have been a safe task to ascend 
the Japanese throne, for during the course of Japan’s history 
its occupants have been deposed or put away mercilessly, 
and not so long ago either. At one time, in the Middle Ages, 
there were four deposed emperors all living in retirement at 
once ; and it is not a century since the rulers of Japan were 
the Tokugawa Shogunate, while the Emperor counted as 
nobody, except as a ritualistic symbol. Although the roots 
go back to the primitive legend of the Sun Goddess, it was 
only during the war with Russia that Shintoism, the religion 
of the divinity of the Emperor, if so pagan a state of mind 
can be called a religion, came to power. Yet it is because of 
this legend that political murders, the invasion of China, 
and discourtesy to the West are not only permitted, but 
exalted in modern Japan. The only remedy seems to be that 
enlightened Japanese people, Christians or otherwise, should 
be willing to offer themselves for martyrdom. This is not an 
easy demand to make of men with families, for the families 
too would be made to suffer according to the cruel code of 
Bushido, the Way of the Warrior. 

Mr. Young, as well as being a recognised authority, writes 
interestingly and with conviction. 

DorotuHEa Hoste. 


POLAND.* 
The book entitled Poland: Key to Europe, by Dr. 


Raymond L. Buell, has come at a time when it was 
very much needed. Poland is to-day in the limelight. There 
1s no country in Europe about which so many misconceptions 
have been abroad in Great Britain, and where an able, 
balanced, dispassionate, and at the same time sympathetic 
account is so much required. Dr. Buell has gone a long way 
towards supplying this want. On reading the book we are at 
first wellnigh bewildered by the number and extent of the 


“Poland: Key to Europe. By Raymond Leslie Buell, M.A., Ph.D. Jonathan 
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problems which Poland has to face. The State was built up 
of three parts partitioned among three Empires, each with its 
own political and constitutional system and its own economic 
development. The country started out with a completely 
democratic system based on the French constitution, which 
owing to the multiplicity of parties and races completely 
broke down. Dr. Buell has given us the best account that has 
yet appeared in English of the system that has succeeded pure 
democracy—not totalitarian as it is sometimes falsely repre- 
sented but based on the OZON or Camp of National Union. The 
idea of the OZON is no doubt to exchange for the war of parties 
or the uncertainties of party government a single party which 
would combine all that is best in the nation. Dr. Buell has 
traced very fairly the growth of this idea and the dangers and 
opposition which it has had to encounter; but doubtless 
because the greater part of his book was written before the 
present crisis he has not sufficiently stressed the remarkable 
unity in the presence of danger which is manifest to-day. 

Dr. Buell is specially interesting and informatory in his 
treatment of problems—the economic problem, the problem 
of minorities, the Ukrainian question, the question of colonies, 
the Jewish problem, the peasant problem—all of which meet 
us, sometimes in very difficult forms, when we are considering 
the social fabric of Poland. Each of these problems the author 
takes up in turn, studying them carefully with full docu- 
mentation. Too often he is oppressed with the sheer intricacies 
of the position he has to face, so that, to use the old and 
hackneyed phrase, we can hardly see the wood for the trees. 
For example, he rightly stresses the tremendous issues raised 
by the rapid growth of Poland’s population combined with 
its immaturity of industrial development and the autarchical 
policy of some of the surrounding countries. He gives an 
interesting account of the legislation for parcelling the land 
and especially the effort to found a new Central Industrial 
District, but he hardly says enough of the brighter side of this 
increased population—the greater relative amount of virile 
young life and the fact that while Poland is increasing in 
population others of its competitors are on the decline. After 
all this will count in the future history of the world. 

Dr. Buell is perhaps least satisfactory in his treatment of 
Polish foreign policy. In his chapter on the Ukrainian question 
he tells us that Poland’s effort to establish a common frontier 
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with Hungary was largely inspired by the belief that Budapest 
would take away the liberties granted to Sub-Carpathian 
Ukraine by Czecho-Slovakia. In another chapter, however, 
other considerations are mentioned, for example the desire to 
form a barrier against German aggression and so on. There 
are certain disadvantages in working carefully at each sub- 
division of a subject without relating the several parts. 
Surely Dr. Buell is wrong in saying that Colonel Beck pro- 
moted a project “of establishing a great bloc of States 
stretching from the Baltic to the Black Sea ” and apparently 
at that time excluding Germany. This was just the opposite 
of his idea of bilateral agreements, and would have con- 
stituted that very encirclement of Germany which it was a 
main object of his policy to avoid. 


J. H. H. 


THE PREVATER CIP Ee Or iii 
PHELOSOPEE AR 


While Sir Philip Magnus has naturally much to say about 
the political philosophy of the greatest man our race has ever 
produced, it is not too much to say that the strength of his 
book lies in the information he has collected from the Burke 
papers at Wentworth Woodhouse and at Milton on the finan- 
cial aspects of the man. Men have long suspected the share 
Burke took in speculation. Sir Philip has set these questions 
at rest by the mass of evidence he has supplied. It is plain 
that he regards Burke in the light of an idol to be worshipped, 
but his worship, to say the least, is discriminating. The idol 
may be of gold, but it is none the less certain that its feet are 
of clay. The causes of English liberties, of America, of India, 
of France, and of Ireland all receive their due share of atten- 
tion, but repeatedly we are brought back to a consideration of 
the way in which the man lived. It is abundantly evident that 
he always lived beyond his means. When under forty he 
purchased Gregories. His income as editor of the Annual 
Register was a hundred a year, and he had no private means. 
Nevertheless, he bought an estate costing £20,600, of which 
£14,000 was raised by two mortgages, which remained on the 
property until his widow sold the reversion of them. Exclu- 
sive of his by no means inconsiderable expenses in London, he 

* Edmund Burke. By Sir P. Magnus. Murray. 1538. 
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spent {2,500 a year. How did he raise the difference? The 
author renders it absolutely clear that with William Burke he 
speculated in East India stock, and borrowed money from 
friend after friend. It never seemed to dawn upon his brain 
that when he took money from, say, Lord Rockingham he 
necessarily gave away his independence. Nor did it strike him 
that suspicions about his speculations must gather around his 
name. Horace Walpole surmised the extent of them, and Sir 
Philip has demonstrated their existence. We wish that in an 
appendix he had gathered together the total amounts of the 
speculations and the money he borrowed. Good as the index 
is, it does not help us in this matter. The admirer of the 
statesman is distinctly taken aback by the revelation of the 
share Burke took in the speculative transactions of his time. 
At the same time we do well to remember that debts were 
then the order of the day on the part of statesmen. George 
III paid Lord North’s liabilities as Sheridan’s family paid his. 
In 1773 Fox owed no less a sum than {100,000, and the 
bailiffs entered his house nine times. The approach to his 
bedroom he termed “ Jerusalem Chamber,” because the Jews 
infested it. His friends loved him so affectionately that they 
gladly defrayed his large liabilities. Pitt was not free from 
debt, and indeed was unable to marry Eleanor Eden, whom he 
loved, for this very reason. In 1786 a sheriff’s officer occupied 
Carlton House because Pitt owed {600. With {10,000 a year 
for many years he could not pay his expenses, and he could 
not pay them because of his pilfering servants and his purchase 
of Hollwood, which was as reckless a purchase as Burke’s 
purchase of Gregories. A grateful country voted {40,000 to 
defray his debts after his death. From 1769 almost to the day 
of his death Burke could not enjoy financial ease of mind, and 
of course this seriously detracted from his powers of work in 
private as it detracted from his influence in public. He was, in 
fact, tormented by the fear of bonds he could not possibly 


meet. 
Ropert H. Murray. 


BRITAIN UNDER THE EARLY GEORGES. 


Volume XI in The Oxford History of England is a valuable 
work by Professor Basil Williams, who deals with the period 
of the first two Georges under the title The Whig Supremacy, 
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1714-1760.* Except for the years 1760-1815, this series now 
covers in a continuous survey the course of British history 
from 158-1914; of the earlier periods the only volume which 
has yet appeared relates to Roman Britain and the English 
Settlements. ; 

Like its predecessors, this volume is planned to provide a 
comprehensive view of the period covered in its manifold 
aspects and in this Professor Williams has accomplished a 
most difficult task with conspicuous success. Although in 
large measure particular topics are discussed concurrently in 
separate chapters their inter-relation as parts of one general 
whole is not forgotten. Within the confined limits of some 
four hundred pages there is necessarily compressed a great 
quantity of material, but this work is in no sense a bare 
enumeration of facts. It is, rather, a vigorous, clear and well- 
sifted narrative comprising an analysis and interpretation of 
the period by an acknowledged authority. Professor Williams 
writes with special weight on foreign policy and particularly, 
of course, as the biographer of Stanhope and Chatham. Ina 
work of this nature some slips are almost inevitable and it 
may be noted here that Lord Mansfield’s tenure of office as 
Chief Justice lasted for thirty-two years from 1756 and not 
for “ twenty-two ” as stated in the useful summary of our 
legal system and law reform in this period. A small example, 
on the other hand, of the author’s erudition and care in detail 
may be noticed in his assertion that Marlborough made 
payments to the Pretender on behalf of the 1715 rebellion. 
He refers to passages in support from the Stuart Papers which 
Mr. Churchill has apparently missed in writing his monu- 
mental biography. Upon some of the main questions of the 
age there are also bound to be differences of view, such as the 
beginning of the Tory Party’s revival. Incidentally, Mr. 
Keith Feiling’s recent The Second Tory Party, 1714-1832, 
should be added to the bibliography. 

Professor Williams points to “the rare unity” of this 
period, seeming “ to concentrate in itself all the faults and 
merits that we are apt to think of as specially characteristic” 
of the eighteenth century.” There was “stability in politics, in 
religion, in literature, and in social observances, a stability 
needed to enable the nation to recover its poise after more 
than a century of excitement.” The age, however, was in 

* Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 128. 6d. net. 
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no sense static and, as the author says, “under cover of its 
orderliness, ideas and movements were originated that found 
fuller expression in later years.” Some readers may feel that 
Professor Williams has not sufficiently considered all these 
developments. For example, the importance and significance 
in the development of local government of the growing 
practice in this period of appointing ad hoc authorities might 
have been discussed with advantage. The author does deal, 
of course, specifically with the most numerous of these bodies 
at this time, namely the Turnpike Trusts. The condition of 
the roads must remain to some extent a matter in dispute, 
and it may well be that Professor Williams exaggerates some- 
what their “ abominable ” condition. He is not impressed at 
all by Daniel Defoe’s eulogy. In discussing the relations of the 
local and central authorities he notes the largely independent 
character of the former but concludes that “ the secretaries 
of state, especially in times of emergency, exercised supreme 
and unquestioned control over the local authorities.” It is 
interesting to recall Professor Holdsworth’s view that the 
most effective control over these autonomous bodies was 
exercised by the Courts and not by the Legislative or the 
Executive. The latter, particularly Parliament, allied them- 
selves with, rather than purely dominated, the local authorities 
through the community of outlook and common vested 
interests of one close governing class. Indeed this was a chief 
co-operative element in the working of government when the 
separation of powers was a real feature of the constitution. 
Professor Williams emphasises, perhaps unduly, the influence 
of Locke’s interpretation of the Revolution Settlement upon 
the practice and theory of government at this period. 

In the passages on trade and industry the author should 
have mentioned, at least, the effect of the Bubble Act, 1720, 
in confining for a century joint-stock enterprise to a com- 
paratively few chartered corporations and to the new 
statutory utility companies which were appearing in the 
middle of the century. This and other criticisms, however, 
are of very small importance compared with the high general 
merit of Professor Williams’ work. It will be found of great 
value to the reader who requires an authoritative survey of 
the period as a whole or who seeks concise treatment of 
particular aspects ; as for example the excellent contributions 
on art and literature. 
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LESSING AND THE DRAMA. 


No one entering the United States at New York can fail 
to see the Statue of Liberty. No one entering the vast realm 
of modern German literature can overlook the statue of that 
gallant fighter for intellectual freedom and human broad- 
mindedness which adorns its entrance. Lessing was a begin- 
ning and not an end. Most of his doctrines are forgotten or 
have only historical interest to-day. But the manner in which 
he appealed to the public of his age fascinates us still, for it is 
lucid, manly and independent. Lessing knew himself to be 
only a second-class playwright (though the sound realism and 
skilful plot of his Minna von Barnbelm can still hold its own) ; 
as a dramatic critic, however, his incisive style could drive 
home lessons which in the hands of others would have re- 
mained clumsy and unconvincing. Lessing held aloof from 
the eighteenth-century routine of a university lecturer or a 
clergyman and boldly led for many years the life of a free- 
lance writer. In 1765 he declined a chair in the University of 
Kénigsberg because he would have been obliged to deliver 
yearly a eulogy on the King of Prussia! In 1767 he entered 
upon that short but significant association with the Hamburg 
Nationaltheater, the fruit of which was his famous Hambur- 
gische Dramaturgie. Here Lessing’s function was strange, per- 
haps unique. He was employed to conduct a journal at the 
expense of the theatre he was to criticise. The Dramaturgie, 
however, only contained criticisms of actual performances in 
the first half of its 104 sections, becoming more and more a 
kind of German pratique du theatre, a platform from which 
Lessing discussed passionately, if unsystematically,- many 
problems of eighteenth-century dramatic theory. 

A recent work by the late Prof. J. G. Robertson, carefully 
edited by Prof. E. Purdy,* throws new light on Lessing’s 
enterprise, dramatic in the true sense of the word. The first 
part of this very learned book examines the background of 
the Hamburg Nationaltheater and of Lessing’s connections 
with it, whereas his criticism of the Repertory plays (and par- 
ticularly of the German and French plays) is considered in the 
second part. The last and, as it seems, most instructive 
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section of this well-documented piece of research is mainly 
devoted to the sources of Lessing’s esthetic conceptions, to 
the function of imitation and illusion in the drama, to his 
theory of tragedy, and to the question of dramatic characters. 
Prof. Robertson destroys a good deal of the Lessing-legend, 
for he rejects much of Lessing’s claim to originality. His 
friendship with Moses Mendelssohn—we are told—has left 
its visible mark on Lessing’s esthetic theories, and he fre- 
quently reproduced the views of other contemporaries such 
as Dacier and Curtius whom he follows rather closely in his 
well-known interpretation of Aristotle’s poetics. As to the 
latter, Prof. Robertson’s verdict is that Lessing “ arrived at 
no discovery and stated no conclusion .. . that was new or 
unknown in his day, and where he did attempt to initiate 
new interpretations of the Aristotelian text, these have 
proved, almost without exception, unacceptable to later 
scholarship.” The author further blames Lessing for “ his 
lack of impersonal fairness and historical perspective.” Yet 
Lessing’s bias against Voltaire, whose plays at that time 
dominated the repertory of the Hamburg theatre as well as 
that of the German stage in general, is as unquestionable as 
it is, to some extent, natural. After all, Lessing was primarily 
a pugnacious critic, and not a detached historian. If he 
wanted to succeed in his struggle against French classicism, 
he thought it better to take off the gloves. His idea of Shakes- 
peare as the purest embodiment of Aristotelian theory seems 
to us strange enough, if not absurd, but in its age it has con- 
siderably helped to further the prestige of, and the interest in, 
Shakespeare in Germany. What Lessing tried to prove by 
rational methods was felt instinctively and exultantly later 
by the young generation of Storm and Stress and of Romanti- 
cism: i.e. that Shakespeare was the genius par excellence and as 
such much closer to the Teutonic outlook than all the French 
plays together. Friedrich Gundolf, in his astonishingly 
brilliant book, Shakespeare und der Deutsche Getst (1911)— 
which unfortunately is not mentioned by Dr. Robertson— 
has in a special chapter discussed Lessing’s place in the 
dynamic process by which Shakespeare was absorbed and 
assimilated in Germany. “Sz duo facitunt idem, non est 
idem.”” If Lessing shared many of his esthetic ideas with 
others he presented them in a way that was completely his 
own. 
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Above all, Lessing’s clear-cut phrases, his precise way of 
expressing difficult problems, his playful and witty anti- 
theses are as unusual in German letters as they are still attrac- 
tive. Prof. Robertson acknowledges that fact in his short 
conclusion. It is to be regretted that his thorough com- 
mentary lacks an analysis of Lessing’s style ; for that would 
perhaps be more enlightening and fascinating than all the 
hunting for literary influences and parallels which character- 
ised the positivistic philology of a bygone age. 

E. Koun-BraMstTEDT. 


MR. NEVINSON’S “FILMS OF TIME.”* 


In Films of Time Mr. Henry Nevinson recalls scenes of his 
adventurous life and represents past personages who made 
them notable. “ As in a modern film ” he has seen them and 
their contemporaries “‘ moving about and heard them talk- 
ing,” and “ become one with them, as having a double or 
even multiple personality.” At Ur, he depicts a funeral 
procession to the tomb of Hammurabi where the chief of 
the Royal Guards defies the High Priests and saves himself 
and others from being buried alive; and as a pendant to the 
tale, the beautiful Sarai who had previously fled to Abram 
to escape such immolation is married to her deliverer and 
accompanies him to Canaan. At Gaza, Delila is acclaimed as 
Philistia’s deliverer by the worshippers of Ashtareth to whom 
she narrates her triumph. Before the temple of Apollo at an 
Olympian festival, Herodotus tells of the lands he has 
visited. At Ephesus, Demetrius inflames his fellow craftsmen 
against St. Paul and later threatens to set his dogs on the 
saint for trying to convert him. Beside the Blue Danube, the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius jots down his Meditations which 
are compared with those of Epictetus. Five other films 
portray British scenes from the Wars of the Roses to modern 
times. The most interesting narrates the life and reflections 
of a Mr. Parr who was born in 1483 and lived to the advanced 
age of 152, having skilfully eluded the embarrassments and 
burnings which changes in royal religion necessitated. 

In a final fantasy Henry Nevinson is arraigned after death 
by three ancient Judges. Moved by the prisoner’s pleadings 
that he is unworthy either of Hell or Paradise, they finally 


* Routledge. tos. 6d. net. 
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condemn him to fifty years of Europe as being worse than a 
cycle in Hell. 


One terror, he confesses, I have lately come to dread: I have 
heard that in the Seventh Circle the three great rivers of Hell are 
formed by the tears of human beings who suffer under evil govern- 
ments, and in the present state of the world such rivers must now 
be appalling in their power... . But my Lords, I have never 
yet betrayed my friends or my country. I have never yet sought 
to undermine the liberties won by my people in so many cen- 
turies of bitter strife. I have not yet been a Fascist or a Nazi. 


That is true. Excepting those who betrayed their friends 
and country the author has a Christian conviction, that he 
could have sinned worse than others. He shares also a 
Christian realisation of the wonder and mystery of existence. 


Amid all the solemn beauty of an ancient cathedral, or amid all 
the solemn simplicity of a Nonconformist chapel, I see crowds of 
men and women kneeling in prayer, listening to noble words, 
singing praises to some fatherly Being whom I cannot even 
imagine. I sympathise, but I cannot share. .. . I hear the message 
plain, but no belief is mine. I worship the architecture, whether 
Greek or Christian. I delight in the smell of incense, and in the 
Catholic symbolism which can be traced back to the inexplicable 
yearning of a primeval race, but that is all. 


He speaks for a generation that strove for human freedom 
without recognising its basis in Christian revelation. It is 
very unlikely that future generations will be able to repeat 
the feat. The author’s fantasies vary in quality; and 
Socrates whom he would choose as a companion in eternity 
might deprecate portions of his irony. Humanists who share 
his passionate sympathy for the oppressed and know the 
liberty wherewith Christ makes men free, are stirred to 
reflect how that freedom transmutes their hopes and despairs, 
infecting even their dreams. 


D_ Ph. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN.* 


No other printer has ever attained the same eminent 
position in the world at large as the sage of Philadelphia, 
who, proud of his calling, began his last will and testament 


* Benjamin Franklin. By Carl Van Doren. Putnam. Illustrated. 158. 
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with the words: “I, Benjamin Franklin, Printer, late 
Minister Plenipotentiary from the United States of America 
to the Court of France, now President of Pennsylvania.” _ 

Printing gave Franklin his press and his platform; it 
helped to encourage his flair for writing ; it was his means to 
a comfortable livelihood ; and it also taught him the power 
of the printed word and stimulated his gift for organisation. 
Had he, however, not been richly endowed with outstanding 
qualities of mind and heart he would hardly have become 
what Jefferson called him, “the greatest American” of his 
age. There was nothing small about him. He had no use for 
petty quarrels or intrigues. He respected other people’s 
convictions even if he could not accept them himself. He 
believed the best of his fellow men unless and until he had 
unmistakable proof of their falsity. He had early trained 
himself for a broad-minded charity by making an experiment 
on himself with a scheme of “ desirable virtues ” and dis- 
covering how far he fell short of perfection. Even in his youth 
the scientist in him that was later to invent the lightning 
conductor and indulge in a variety of interesting and valuable 
experiments could not permit him to deceive himself as to 
his own shortcomings. But his benevolence of heart, his 
sincere attachment to principle, his ease of manner and his 
sturdy practical wisdom were well calculated to win for him - 
esteem and affection in ever-widening circles. He thus made 
an ideal negotiator for a treaty between France and the 
revolting colonies and for the subsequent peace between 
England and the United States. Had his earnest and patient 
advocacy of the colonists’ claims from the middle sixties to 
the early seventies received the attention it deserved from 
George III and his Ministers, it is more than possible that 
there would have been no American revolt. As it was, a great 
British Imperialist, whose language was often strangely pro- 
phetic of Empire changes to come, was lost in the subsequent 
part-framer of the Declaration of Independence and in the 
man whose prudeit intervention at psychological moments 
literally saved, ue drafting of the American constitution 
from being obs.tucted and wrecked by inter-State jealousies. 

Franklin wr te his own autobiography, but while posterity 
has acknov:!-ged its excellence and continues to read it, the 
book suffe 8 from the obvious defect that it is by no means a 
compleie record of a full life. It has nothing to tell us of 
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Franklin’s later and more memorable years. And up till now, 
though many books have been written on and around him, 
giving us special studies of the man, no one appears to have 
attempted a thoroughly complete Franklin “ Life.” This 
omission has at last been repaired by Mr. Carl Van Doren in a 
book which, with its index, runs to 885 pages and which bears 
the unmistakable stamp of years of scholarly and pains- 
taking research. For all its formidable size it is a book to 
appeal to and fascinate the average reader. Mr. Van Doren 
has no other object to serve than to present the living man 
as he was in all his many aspects. For this purpose he lets 
Franklin wherever possible tell his own story through the 
vast number of documents he has left behind him.’ And he 
does this with a skill that enhances the story’s interest, while 
justifying his claim that “ Franklin’s autobiography is here 
completed on his own scale and in his own words.” 
Crive RatrTican. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S FATHER.* 


King Christian IX of Denmark became famous for his 
daughters. He used to call Queen Alexandra his beautiful 
daughter, the Empress of Russia his clever daughter, and the 
Duchess of Cumberland his good daughter. As a young man 
he was one of the suitors of Queen Victoria and he became the 
grandfather of King George V. When he was heir to the 
Danish throne, the Danish nationalists suspected him of 
being German. Later, as the monarch of a small country 
with a glorious history and dangerous neighbours, he showed 
the utmost tact and chivalry, proving a distinguished host to 
the Czar and the Prince of Wales as well as to the German 
Emperor and his son. Mr. Madol deserves thanks for having 
written a life of this attractive but in no way outstanding royal 
gentleman, a true conservative in mind and a good liberal in 
action, who gave his countrymen all the democratic rights 
they needed but who allowed a Minister to tap his shoulder on 
one occasion only. 

From the standpoint of European history the old King 
remains remarkable for two reasons. He was a member of 


* Christian IX, compiled from unpublished documents and memoirs by Hans 
Roger Madol, translated from the German and Danish by E. O. Lorimer. Collins. 
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the royal generation which after the revolutions of 1830 and 
1848-49 deliberately became “ bourgeois.” With a certain 
political reserve, they emphasised family life ; the prosperous 
palace at the top of the social pyramid became the pattern 
of middle-class social and economic activities. Queen 
Victoria and King Louis Philippe had given the lead; many 
European princes followed in their steps. This adaptation to 
the new style of life substantially helped old and new dynas- 
ties to resist home and foreign menaces. The second point is 
intimately linked with the first. King Christian tried many 
a time to help his country to obtain the plebiscite in Northern 
Schleswig promised by Article V of the Treaty of Prague. 
In view of the results of the ordinary Landtag elections under 
Prussian rule, the plebiscite would undoubtedly have given 
back the Danish-speaking inhabitants of Southern Jutland 
to Denmark. King Christian used his personal authority and 
the Danish feelings of his daughters in that direction, but he 
always refused to take part in an active anti-German policy. 
Political discussions at the famous family gatherings in 
Fredensborg and Bernstorff, the continuation of the historic 
meetings at Rumpenheim on the Main, the well-known centre 
of Hessian family interests, were sternly controlled by the 
King and kept non-political in spite of the outspoken sym- 
pathies of his womenfolk. There was a wide gulf between the 
work of the Danish political agent Jules Hansen who later 
became a French subject, and the attitude of the head of 
the Danish state. The author adds interest to his well- 
produced volume by some typical family portraits. 
VeiT VALENTIN. 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


M. Steinilber-Oberlin knows Japan on its gracious side ;_ he lived for 
some time with various Buddhist sects in Japan, and now his latest 
work,* in conjunction with Kuni Matsuo, has been the collecting of this 
anthology of some two hundred and forty poems from the works of 
over thirty Japanese poets, all of whom wrote between 1868 and 1939. 
To most of us it will be a revelation that there has been in Japan, in 
our lifetime, such an outpouring of the spirit of poesy. The poet Ryuku 


* Antbologie des Poétes japonais contemporains. Translated into French by Kuni 
Matsuo and Steinilber-Oberlin. Mercure de Paris. 1 5 Frs. 
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Kawaji contributes a preface in which he speaks of the vitalising 
influence which Western writers, during this period, have had on 
Japanese poetical literature. He cites such names as Rossetti and 
Baudelaire, Maupassant and Swinburne, Paul Valéry and Maeterlinck, 
and speaks of Mcdern Futurism, Expressionism, Surrealism. 

Most of the poems, as one expects from the East, are about Nature 
in her most delicate forms, mists, lakes, the dew, mountains, flowers, 
rain. A few, however, are stronger meat and realistic. Takuboku 
Ishikawa, for instance, a Socialist who knew the iron heel of poverty, 
in his poem on “ Le Carrefour” writes of a bleary old man, a tired 
woman with her shopping basket, standing at the cross-roads. The 
poem which pleased me most, however, was called “Le Secret,” by 
Motomaro Senke, in which a Japanese father describes his little boy 
being undressed for the night by his mother. The child runs away, 
laughing : 


“ Comme s’il était un otseau echappé de sa cage.” 


He hides himself in a corner, turns his bare little back on the world and 
imagines himself unseen—d/otti. It is well, on occasion, to come upon 
such a book these times, when Japanese soldiers are massacring 
Chinese, poets and babes alike; to remember that, somewhere, there 
remains a gentle soul in Japan which, given its true bent, would prefer 
to sing rather than to slay. 

Dorotuea Hosiz. 


* * ¥ * * 


Mr. Heber L. Hart has published an interesting volume of Remints- 
cences and Reflections* which touches on the principal activities of a 
long and distinguished career. As an eminent King’s Counsel his legal 
experiences and views are of especial interest, including particularly 
an appreciation of the work of the Mixed-Arbitral Tribunals of which 
he was a prominent member. Incidentally it is notable that Mr. 
Heber Hart is influenced in some of his opinions by the continental 
legal systems. For example, he favours the complete abolition of the 
jury in civil cases and the trial of actions by panels of three judges 
sitting together. In view of the pending criminal reform legislation 
it is valuable to know that Mr. Hart supports the abolition of flogging 
as a penalty. He is also in favour of suspending capital punishment. 
This volume in addition reflects his other and varied activities, per- 
sonal contacts, and interests, particularly in pre-war Liberal politics, 
literature and education. 

* * * * * 


The third volume of The Handbook of British Birdst deals with the 
diurnal birds of prey, the herons, swans, geese and ducks. Of the seven 


* The Bodley Head. tos. 6d. net. 
+ Witherby. 25s. each volume or {5 58. the set of five volumes. 
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maps, six are concerned with the breeding distribution and migration 
of the ducks, while a double page of drawings by Mr. J. C. Harrison” 
helps in identifying the different species on the wing. The geese are 
shown in a series of plates painted and presented by Mr. Peter Scott, 
while the other birds are shown in their various plumages in the ee 
series of plates now so well known to the public. On the whole this 
volume, in the text, in the text figures and in the illustrations, is 
perhaps the most exciting of the three, if indeed it is permissible to 
think of each volume as a separate entity, when in reality they form a 
single work indispensable in its entirety to every ornithologist and 
serious amateur. 
* * * * * 


The Middlesex County Council have published recently in celebration 
of their jubilee an interesting and instructive volume on Middlesex* 
by their Clerk, Mr. C. W. Radcliffe. The book is designed primarily for 
senior schoolchildren and their teachers and is fully illustrated. It 
sketches the historical development of the county and outlines the 
immense development and scope of the Council’s services and their 
relation to the smaller authorities. A final Part devoted to the oppor- 
tunities of local government service completes a volume which is well 
calculated to encourage among its youthful readers civic responsibility 
and pride. 

* * * * * 

A series of public lectures recently delivered by seven distinguished 
specialists upon The World Outlook} has been given very wisely a much 
wider audience by publication in book form. The lecturers were 
invited “ to examine the spiritual and material values which determine 
the outlook of the Great Powers and especially their attitude towards 
the idea of international order.” Dr. G. P. Gooch lectured on the 
Third Reich and Mr. Wickham Steed on France. Mussolini’s Italy is 
discussed by Mr. C. J. S. Sprigge and Japan by Mr. Morgan Young. 
Sir Bernard Pares deals with Soviet Russia and Sir Frederick Whyte 
has devoted his Paper to the United States. The series is completed 
with a contribution by Professor A. P. Newton on Britain and the 
British Commonwealth. The lectures were designed as “ an ordered 
examination of fundamental and enduring values ” and as such should 
be of much service in assisting the public to appreciate more fully the 
significance of the international situation. 


* 28. 6d. net. { Nicholson & Watson. 53. net. 


